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T IS MORE difficult to write of a maneuver than to judge a horse 

show. In horse shows one secures a friend with each blue ribbon; 
in maneuvers there are no blue ribbons. 

Since, however, the guilelessness which induces one to accept 
either the Judging or the writing job must spring from a forthright 
mind, we shall try to make our remarks as brief and opposite as are 
our awards. 

All the horrid events of October, 1929, leading to and culminat- 
ing in the Corps Command Post Exercises were arranged so as to fol- 
low the probable course of a campaign in which the Browns were the 
invading Etruscans and the Whites the defending Romans. 

The two first situations centered around attempts of the invaders 
to cover the loading and withdrawal of large quantities of stolen prop- 
erty from areas along the railway east and west of El Paso. Special 
interest is attached to these operations because they were so drawn 
as to bring out the relative strategic and tactical mobility of two 
forces—the defenders composed of dismounted portee cavalry and 
armored cars, while the attackers were normal cavalry. 

The results seemed to us completely to accord with the reported 
remarks of a French officer commanding portee dragoons to the 
effect that: “Their strategic mobility was excellent; their tactical mo- 
bility zero.” 

In the third and fourth situations the Whites had to employ cay- 
alry and armored cars in offensive defensive operations. In the third 
situation this took the form of an attempt to delay two Brown units 
approaching Fort Bliss from the southeast and north. In the fourth 
problem the Browns had to delay the Whites in order to permit a con- 
voy time to traverse a bridge. 

The next two situations—the fifth and sixth—gave a chance for 
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CAVALRY DIVISION MANEUVERS 9 


two cavalry brigades, each with artillery and armored cars attached, 
to try their mettle in the attack and defense of Filmore Pass. The 
Whites in each case being the attackers. 

In the seventh phase it fell to the Second Brigade Whites to hold 
a bridgehead over the Rio Grande at Mesquite against the attack of 
the First Brigade Browns. 

The eighth phase was to have been a division in attack, dismount- 
ed, using ball ammunition. Unhappily the intervention of Napoleon’s 
fifth element (mud) in the particularly adhesive form prevalent in the 
southwest, prevented the staging of this problem. 

Next came the division on the defensive against an outlined 
enemy. 

And, finally, the maneuvers ended with a twenty-four hour Corps 
Command Post Exercise in which some physiological change having 
occurred, each headquarters, down to the regiment, found itself sud- 
denly translated into the next higher sphere of the military hierarchy. 

It is quite patent, though seldom admitted, that being human we 
are fallible. 

The purpose of maneuvers is to show up these errors, to plow 
as it were, the hard-plan of our self complacency so as to admit the 
sunlight of experience in the hope of germinating some seeds of added 
understanding. 

In essaying the role of plow we claim no infallibility of under- 
standing and simply state our personal opinions as to the lessons 
taught. 


Armored Cars 


Due to the fact that these exercises marked the debut of the ar- 
mored car in maneuvers with our cavalry, it is probable that the 
machines attracted more than their due share of attention. Yet it is 
undeniable that they put up a splendid performance and that the offi- 
cers and men manning them deserve the greatest praise. Their 
ability for delaying actions was most marked; while, due to the fact 
that most of the Texas roads are unditched and unfenced, they were 
able to leave them with more facility than will usually be the case. 
Another local characteristic which induced some to over-value their 
performance lay in the fact that in dry weather the plains of the 
southwest can be quite readily traversed by wheeled vehicles so that 
in many cases the cars assumed the duties of light tanks and per- 
formed them in a most efficient manner. 

Their invisibility was surprising. On one occasion a number of 
observers, hearing firing, searched a slope some 800 yards distant with 
their glasses, but could only locate several clumps of bushes. Sud- 
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Pack Train on the March 


denly one of these clumps did a Burnam Wood and rolled out of 
view. It was an absolutely uncamouflaged ‘car. 

The principal lesson learned with respect to fighting against ar- 
mored cars is that, since they go best on roads, the best place to fight 
them is off the roads. 

Another lesson was that in rolling country they possess consid- 
erable ability to support the attack of mounted or dismounted cavalry 
with oblique fire. 

Efforts to cover their withdrawal by the use of smoke emitted 
from the car were disappointing, due probably to the everlasting wind 
and treeless nature of the country. Further experiment in wooded 
or hedged country may well prove the value of such screening 
methods. 

Umpires had a tendency to over-value the effect of moving fire 
from cars. When blank ammunition limits fire effect to noise 
they are certainly quite impressive, but our experience with moving 
tire from tanks leads us to be skeptical of its lethal value. 


Covering Detachments and Advance Guard 

In many cases it seemed that the distance to which these forces 
were pushed out was insufficient. As a consequence the main body 
was frequently subjected to fire from enemy in position or else the 
information secured as to his location and movements arrived too 
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late to be of tactical value. Another cause for the delay in the utili- 
zation of the information derived from these detachments sprang 
from the custom—highly commended by our service schools—of hav- 
ing the commander remain back with the main body instead of ac- 
companying the leading elements. Such a system may conduce to 
longevity but is hardly compatible with speed. This is particularly 
true in cavalry versus operations. 


Patrols 

There was constant comment by all observers on the lack of in- 
formation secured by this means. This defect was partly due to un- 
avoidable restrictions imposed by the situations which prevented 
patrols from being sent far out. This taken in connection with the 
rapid rate of cavalry movements prevented the patrols getting the 
information back in time for it to be of value. The conduct of the 
patrols we observed and the energy of their personnel were most 
excellent. 


Bold Riding 

The ability of the regiments to move rapidly for long distances 
either by road or across country was remarkable, while the excellent 
condition of the horses at the end of the maneuvers spoke volumes 
for the care and efficiency of their conditioning and training. 

Another surprising circumstance was the very small number of 
shoes lost, despite the fact that the going was often deep and always 
rough. 


The 37mm Gun 

Four methods of carrying this weapon were used. In pack, as 
a field piece with a limber, in light wagons and on a two-wheeled 
two-horsed cart. Though all functioned well, it was generally believed 
that for all purposes the pack method was most useful. A shorter 
trail, or one capable of being hinged, would add to the ease of pack- 
ing. The Cavalry Board is developing such a trail. 

If our memory serves us, Frederick the Great was once informed 
that his Austrian enemy had only one flank—the right—-exposed as 
the left was resting on an impassable obstacle. When he heard this 
Frederick said to the officer, General Lloyd, who had made the recon- 
naissance: “Are you quite certain that his left can’t be turned?” “Yes, 
Sire,” replied the Scotchman. Then, said Frederick, “We shall envelop 
his left for, if you are certain it is safe, he will be also.” 

A captain of cavalry stationed at Fort Bliss must have heard of 
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Assembled for a Critique 


this story for he not only took his troop over an impassable mountain 
but also dragged a 37mm gun along with him. 


Skirmish Lines 


“Lost to sight (in the T. R.’s) to memory dear” is certainly true 
of the skirmish line for, despite much spilled ink and fluent conversa- 
tion anent the virtues of a line of groups, there was a most persistent 
reversion to lines whenever dismounted formations were used. On 
the other hand, the mechanism of fire direction and control in the lines 
were splendidly executed by noncommissioned officers and men. 





Machine Guns and Rifles 


The great access of fire power which cavalry has derived from the 
increased use of these weapons was most impressive. 

It is an open question, however, whether the machine rifles would 
not be more effective if combined by squadron in all actions where 
the squadron acts as a whole in combat with other cavalry. There is 
nothing in the present organization which prevents this, and in some 
future maneuver it might be well to try it out. On the one occasion 
where we saw this method used it seemed effective. 
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Airplanes 


The information each side obtained through dropped messages 
from its observation plane was not only good, but too good, because 
undue reliance began to be placed on the constant and accurate re- 
ports dropped. It is felt that, in future, a more realistic situation 
could be induced by placing certain restrictions on the observation 
planes instead of having them, as in the last case, completely un- 
molested either by ground fire or the attack of hostile aviation. For 
example, planes having been assigned to each side, an umpire ruling 
might be sent to the airdrome announcing to the Brown plane that 
it could only observe between the hours of 10:00 and 11:30, and to 
the White plane that its observation would be limited to the period 
from 8:00 to 9:00 and from 11:30 to 12:00. With these restrictions 
affecting the planes and the ground commanders uninformed, condi- 
tions of uncertainty similar to those liable to arise in war might be 
engendered. One of the particularly excellent performances by the 
airplanes was not known to many observers, due to the fact that it 
had no bearing on the problem. But it is none the less true that an 
airplane using radio kept in constant communication with the division 
headquarters during the entire brigade period, and by its messages 
kept the chief umpire accurately apprised of the changing situation. 


Artillery 


Due to the fact that the bite of artillery is much worse than its 
bark, particularly when that bark is limited to blank ammunition, 
the great value of the 82nd Battalion (horse artillery) with the divi- 
sion was not brought out. Yet on every occasion when its fire was 
demanded it was there in place ready to deliver it, while its marching 
power and condition of equipment were of the highest order. The 
usual claims were made by enthusiastic gunners, either machine or 
75, that annihilating fires were brought on massed enemy formations 
at effective ranges. While it is perfectly certain that such fires would 
be brought on massed troops it is equally beyond question of doubt 
that they would not remain on them long because, human nature 
being as it is and the horse having the speed God gave him, it does 
not take long for complete dispersion to occur. 


Envelopments 
While many observers did not concur in the views to be expressed, 
it seemed to us that commanders were a little chary about making 
a full use of the mobility of cavalry to effect very wide turning move- 
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Headquarters in the Field 


General W. C. Short, General E. L. King, Major George Patton, General C. J. 
Symmonds and General H. W. Hawkins. 














ments with a view to the delivery of an attack, not from the flank, but 
from the rear. This reluctance to reach far out is partly traceable 
to the fact that many officers have graduated from schools where a 
great part of the map problems deal with infantry, where very wide 
movements are impossible, and have subconsciously absorbed fixed 
ideas as to justifiable extensions based on such problems. The advent 
of armored cars which can be used to protect the inner flanks of such 
turns seem to us to have given impetus to this class of operation. 


Control 

There were many comments at all critiques concerning the lack 
of control over units once they were engaged. It is our very personal 
opinion that often such comments were incorrect. 

In dismounted actions control is certainly possible. So it is in 
map maneuvers dealing with mounted troops. But until some much 
more perfect and simple radio-is available, or until we can devise a 
scheme of thought transference, it seems doubtful if very much con- 
trol can be exercised over such fast moving units as cavalry or mech- 
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anized forces. Instead of complaining about the absence of control 
it might be more advisable to so simplify out tactical ideas that less 
control will be necessary. Possibly a modified application of Nelson’s 
dictum of “Attack the enemy wherever you meet him” might produce 
better results. 

In glancing over the rather alarming list of imperfections we have 
had the temerity to adduce it might seem that many defects existed. 
Such is not the case. The final remarks of the Corps Commander, 
General Lassiter, and of the War Department representative, General 
King, should make the cavalry division not only preud of its achieve- 
ments but confident of its future. 























Philippine Campaigning 


The following letter was written by General Charles Morton, then a major in the 
Fourth Cavalry, to his brother in the United States. Written in the field at the time of 
the incidents described, it gives a vivid picture of the type of campaigning done by the 
cavalry during the Philippine Insurrection, thirty years ago. The original letter was 
furnished the JouRNAL by Colonel C. E. Morton, son of the writer.—EpiTor. 


San Miguel, Luzon, P. I. 
December 15th, 1899. 

E got in here yesterday after a very adventurous trip. We 
culled out our worst horses and weakest men at Cabanatuan 
and evened up our six troops to fifty each and, with five days’ 

rations packed in saddle pockets and on lead horses, left that town 
6 a. M. on the 9th inst. to reach a point near Sibul, a few miles east 
of this town, which was to be taken at daybreak. (The order said the 
10th, by troops from San Isidro.) We were to cut the enemy off from 
reaching the mountains on the east. We followed the main road to 
San Isidro, to a point below Santa Rosa, in order to cross the streams 
on the bridges and avoid the muddy rice paddies and bad crossings 
on the direct trail, and at the same time deceive the enemy as long 
as possible as to our probable destination. Before leaving the road 
three men from one troop of my squadron had to be left on account 
of sickness. We turned to the left and followed trails and the river 
bed to Penaranda where we rested two hours and fed our horses rice 
straw. We then followed trails, guided by a native we picked up at 
Cabanatuan until 11 Pp. m., plunging into the struggling through quag- 
mires in the darkness that exhausted the strength of the poor leg- 
weary horses and patience of the riders. Finally we dropped in the 
long, coarse grass and slept until daybreak, waking up cold and wet 
from the heavy fall of dew. 

We marched until 8 o’clock, walking much of the way to save our 
animals. Coming to a rice paddy we halted to give them feed and 
cook our breakfast. We were within three or four miles of San Miguel, 
almost due east. 

We had listened all the morning in vain for the firing of guns. 
Starting at 10 a. mM. we had not got half a mile, and making our way 
in columns of troopers through a rice paddy, when fire was opened 
upon our advance guard and the head of the column, wounding a 
corporal who was acting interpreter and accompanying the colonel.* 

My squadron was leading that day. I deployed it as skirmishers 
and we sailed in. We had a very brisk fight, the enemy breaking and 


*Note: Colonel Edward M. Hayes, now deceased.—EnpirTor. 
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we followed as fast as we could and till some men succumbed from 
exhaustion. The rice paddies were so muddy that the tired horses 
could not be utilized by the other squadron. A corporal, Richardson, 
of Troop H, was wounded in the thigh and has since died from tropical 
gangrene though the bone was not touched. He was a most excellent 
man and was for some time acting as Sergeant Major of my squadron. 
To me the Philippines are not worth his loss. 


Three dead Filipinos were found on the field and two wounded, 
one of whom died; shot through both hips. The trails had blood upon 
them, and natives have told us they had six wounded. Troops on the 
drill ground could not have deployed with more coolness and 
deliberation. Our wounded delayed us some time as we had to con- 
struct litters and carry them. The prisoners told us the enemy was 
200 strong, General Pio del Pilear’s forces, and that they were going 
to Sibul. We kept on to that place and a mile or two out captured an 
insurrecto who rode into our advance guard at a short turn of the 
road. He was from Sibul and was so badly scared he choked up when 
he attempted to talk. He said there were 200 insurrectos in Sibul— 
100 men and 100 “infermo.” Sibul has a large sulphur spring and is a 
health resort where General Pilear had had his wife and family for a 
month or two. We struck many mud holes out near the town which 
we could not see—a long quagmire our horses could hardly struggle 
through. 


The headquarters party, myself and a few men had just gotten 
through it when the advance guard commenced firing. I waited for 
a few more men and pushed forward. Each man, as he got on to 
solid ground, pushed forward—and we went through the town on a 
string bean charge. A bull cart was stuck in the mud in the outskirts 
and soon the firing ceased. The advance had killed one of the enemy 
in the running fight but we had no one hurt. I report only what we 
saw and make no estimates. We returned to the town and camped in 
its streets. We found the bull cart contained General Pilear’s official 
records, his wife’s plunder and much provisions, clothing, etc., some 
eight or nine Mausers and ammunition. I was too tired to gratify my 
curiosity and thereby lost my share of the venison, though someone 
gave me some of the large quantity of cigarettes. All got some of the 
latter and I see the men still smoking them. It was a busy day and 
we were tired of chasing and we put out very few outposts, preferring 
an attack rather than the trouble of hunting them. 

Still we did not know what was going on at San Miguel, and the 
wounded were a care and impediment. At 8 o’clock p. M. we sent up a 
rocket as agreed upon to show our position and we looked in vain 
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PHILIPPINE CAMPAIGNING 19 
towards San Miguel for one. We could get no native to take a message 
there and we had received no word as was promised. We were not 
alarmed, but incumbered with the wounded. We got a native we had 
brought from Penaranda to take a message to that place and on to 
San Isidro. We were afterwards told a doubtful story by the natives 
that he was stopped by the insurrectos—as a fact the message was 
never delivered. 

Getting no news, the colonel next morning called in Major Augur 
and myself to consult on the situation. We agreed that San Miguel 
must have fallen twenty-four hours after the appointed time, and by a 
slight detour from our course for the day we could approach nearer 
that place and send in a party for an ambulance, which we did, after 
carrying one of the wounded nearly all day, but delayed much by 
small attacks and chasing small squads. 

As a fact, the advance on San Miguel was delayed one day and 
found empty, the enemy leaving after our approach in their rear 
became known. Troops from Baliuag had moved on this place and 
had given them fits at Ildefonso and Norzagaray, and they were com- 
pletely demoralized at all points in this section, and had no set plan I 
suppose. But we did not know this. We struck a large fresh trail 
leading towards the notorious stronghold, Biac-na Bato, but too late 
and impracticable to follow until we got rid of our wounded. An 
ambulance came in the night and in the morning we started out on the 
trail, retracing our steps for some distance to a point where we had 
had considerable scrapping the day before. We soon found a trail well 
beaten by the enemy leading towards the famous stronghold the Span- 
iards could never penetrate, called Biac-na Bato, where sixteen insurg- 
ents stood off between 800 and 900 Spaniards in 1896, and where the 
treaty was made with Aguinaldo purchasing peace so much talked 
about by the press. 

We had with us a prisoner we caught in one of the scraps the day 
before, but he could speak only Tagalo. But we had a Tagalo that 
we brought from Cabanatuan who could understand and speak Span- 
ish and a soldier of the 34th Infantry who is from Los Vegas, New 
Mexico, who could talk with him. I will not try to give you the details 
of crossing and recrossing deep gorges and muddy ravines and finally 
coming out on a fairly good mountain trail along which there was a 
telegraph line leading to the stronghold. This we cut. We kept passing 
lookout and outpost stations, and finally heard the cracking of rifies in 
front. Our poor weary horses could hardly keep up with our intrepid 
advance guard under Lieutenant Arnold* of my squadron. We finally 


*Note: Lieutenant Frederick T. Arnold, now Colonel, retired—Ebrror. 
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wound down into a large pocket where there still remained many— 
what we call—shacks that had been occupied by the insurgents as bar- 
racks and storehouses and the residence at one time of Aguinaldo 
himself. 

A Spaniard we had found in a shack on the trail in the morning 
told us that thirty insurgents had passed into the stronghold. So 
that is probably the party that our advance ran out of this pocket. 
As we wound down the hillside one insurrecto opened on the column 
with a Remington rifle and fired a dozen or more shots. One cut a 
twig close to the Chaplain who then jumped down and commenced 
firing with a small party. I asked him if he had blood in his eye and 
loot in his heart. He looked up and said, “I will do anything I can for 
these poor people, but I will shoot at any man with a gun in his 
hands.” Our chaplain is a wonderfully fine man, the very best I have 
ever seen of his class, and he can see more ways to do good and be 
helpful than any man I ever saw. 

This place was impregnable for troops without artillery if cour- 
ageously defended. But we have been demoralizing them since they 
see that the cavalry can and will go anywhere and with a rush. It is 
pleasing to me to say “I told you so”—and you know I did last summer 
—that I would rather have 3,000 cavalry with pack trains than 15,000 
or 20,000 more infantry. We have not had pack trains and have done 
much more than has ever been done before. But with pack animals we 
could have done twice as much in the same time, done it more thor- 
oughly and with half the wear and tear on animals and men. But, like 
the Cuban Campaign, it has been a success and that always settles an 
argument and cuts off inquiry. There was a useless slaughter of our 
men at San Juan through the worst possible mismanagement, but the 
blunderers were promoted with indecent haste, while most of the 
army thought they would be courtmartialed. I have wandered some- 
what from my theme. 

The man in the tree was silenced, someone saying they saw him 
drop. No one had the curiosity to climb among the rocks to see if he 
simply quit or skedaddled. But the infantry that has been there since 
and heard our account of it have reported to General Lawton that 
they found a dead insurrecto and a gun under the tree. 

Our valiant advance was below him in the creek canyon while 
he was firing at us, but pushed up the trail. The colonel halted the 
column here to wait their return, intending to go back a mile or two 
to some rice fields to camp, as there was nothing for our horses to 
at. We waited hour after hour, not daring to abandon the party, and 
it being too late to hunt rice paddies, the colonel concluded to bivouac 
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for the night after a messenger had come from Lieutenant Arnold that 
he had struck the stronghold, etc. Lieutenant Arnold got back not 
long before dark and reported a terrific trail up a bosky canyon that 
was next to impossible to traverse afoot; where a dozen men could 
stand off an army, with lookout stations from point to point, etc., 
etc; that the store house contained over 30,000 pounds of rice alone, 
many arms, bolos, etc., etc., including ninety-five sticks of dynamite 
and ammunition. They brought away all the plunder they could, 
such as valuable instruments, swords, money, ctc., and set the house 
on fire, and believed there must be much beyond in the mountain 
fastness. 

All were anxious to explore the place whatever the peril, and run 
the enemy out and totally destroy the stores. The colonel believed that 
the lieutenant had destroyed everything. I insisted that that was only 
guesswork, that we ought to know, and I was willing to undergo the 
physical effort to determine just what was there and to show the 
enemy we could drive them out of any place. The colonel pleaded our 
horses were on their last legs and were wanted for the ¢ampaign. I 
told him to give me twenty men from each troop and he might take 
the horses away for feed and he might send them back to us as we 
would join him anywhere. He said the effort was too great for the 
men, and he would not leave a part of the command in such a situa- 
tion. I said I thought the information might be worth some sacrifice 
of future expectations and I would take ten men from each troop. 
Finally he said I might go. 


Norzagaray, Dec. 20th. 

I was interrupted at the above point and have had no opportunity 
to continue till now. 

One squadron of the regiment was ordered into Manila and one to 
remain in this country, one troop at San Miguel and two with the 
squadron commander at this point. A rule was made to fit the case 
as desired and my squadron was designated to remain. The other 
troop was absent—in McArthur’s division. So I left San Miguel early 
the 17th, took the road to Baliuag through Ildefonso and camped at 
San Rafael. The people were very hospitable and begged me to get 
some troops stationed in their town, that they were friendly: to the 
Americans and were afraid of the “ladrones”, composed of the scat- 
tered remnants of insurgent forces. 

It is a beautiful town—principally one long beautiful avenue— 
numbering 7,000 in population. I accepted a fine residence and the 
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—U. S. Signal Corps Photo. 


Troop K, Fourth Cavalry, mounted on native ponies, passing through a Philippine 
town in 1899. 


owner told me that if I came there to remain I should have it all the 
lime. We marched along the north bank of the river nearly to Angat. 
This has been a fine place, I should judge, from the numerous ruins 
of apparently fine buildings probably destroyed by the insurgents be- 
cause belonging to wealthy Spaniards. A company of infantry be- 
longing to the battalion is stationed there. We arrived here about 
noon, the 18th, and found that Major Short* and the three other com- 
panies of his battalion of the 35th Infantry hold down this place. 
He and most of the force were away looking for Pilear towards Santa 
Maria, having learned that that fleeting gentleman was in that direc- 
tion. 

Short is from Cleveland and was sent to my troop for initiation, 
precept and example when first appointed in the army. He was soon 
in harness in the Garza troubles and found a fine field for his energy, 
daring and recklessness. He was wounded storming the trenches at 
San Juan, and he has had the most perilous trip of any officer (ex- 
cepting those with him) in the Philippines, I believe. I cannot give 
you details. 

After two reconnaissances had been made towards San Miguel 
from San Isidro and reported three lines of intrenchments—which 
General Lawton was not satisfied could be true—he sent Short, two 
officers and fourteen picked men to advance, find out and report upon 


*Note: Major Walter C. Short, now Brigadier General.—Eniror. 
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the strength and nature of the first formidable resistance that would 
be met in an advance upon the place. The bridges had been destroyed 
and the General wanted to know if he would have to have artillery 
in the movement. Short and party went beyond the Filipino intrench- 
ments but got in a trap between two rivers with only a bamboo pole 
to cross either, was ambuscaded and surrounded on three sides. He 
was under fire for hours, resisting and retreating, and while it is a 
marvel that all were not killed or taken prisoners, it is miraculous 
that all got back and but one wounded. Two or three canteens, hay- 
ersacks, etc., etc., were shot through and some fainted from exhaus- 
tion but they all got back together and brought the information de- 
sired. This was why the General was one day late taking San Miguel 
(according to our instructions) while we were whooping along behind 
the place. The fight would have detained the enemy a few hours. 
The General advanced without artillery as soon as Short reported. I 
was pleased to learn he would be under my command, and he says 
he is pleased that I am the one to have command over him, but that 
he did not know who was coming until he saw me on the street when 
he returned. It has been raining blue blazes ever since I got here and 
has interfered with an enterprise I have on foot by raising the streams 
and making the country impossible. Our telegraph line does not work 
and we are cut off from the world by bad roads. 

This is a beautiful country but a miserable rumble-shackled town 
without a decent house in it. We have no tents and, owing to the rain, 
1 had to dispossess many people of their shacks. I sympathize with 
these people very much over the chaotic condition of political affairs. 
J have not seen an officer who has not expressed surprise over their 
uniform degree of civilization. I expected to see, or rather find, a few 
wealthy and educated, like Mexico, and the rest barbarians. There are 
many highly educated, but all have homes and home life. Simple, it 
is true, as the climate requires very little clothing, wood only for sim- 
ple cooking, and a sheet and pillow for bedding. They seem to live 
almost entirely upon rice, a few eggs and a little fruit. They are docile 
and tractable and I believe susceptible of a high education and civili- 
zation. 

I might as well go back and finish what I was going to say about 
the Biac-na Bato affair. 

The colonel said he would not order the men to go, in their physi- 
cal condition, but would permit volunteers. Counting myself, one of 
the doctors and Major Beach*, who had been with us since we left 
Cabanatuan, ten officers volunteered. Beach is a captain of the 3d, but 


*NotE: Major William D. Beach, now Brigadier General, retired. 
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a major and inspector of volunteers and, you may remember was for 
years my first lieutenant. We selected ten of the most robust men of 
the volunteers from each of the six troops and, counting officers, 
hospital corps men, orderlies and all, we numbered seventy-eight to 
start at 6 o’clock in the morning. We could not start earlier, the 
canyon was so dark. 

I got hold of the insurrecto prisoner we had and the native guide 
that we brought from Cabanatuan and had a long talk with them. 
They both spoke of the place with awe and said the Spaniards had 
fought many battles there but could never get in, that the natives 
rolled rocks upon them, etc., etc. The prisoner said he had been be- 
fore to the place we were then, but not up in the terrible stronghold 
The guide had never been there even, but like all the natives all be- 
lieve that as the last resort the insurgents can there dictate their own 
terms for peace. 

We were off at the appointed hour, I giving Lieutenant Arnold the 
advance. It was a deep box canyon with the bottom covered with 
boulders, so we had to crawl on hands and knees many places and 
jump from rock to rock, crossing many times the running stream that 
wanders from side to side. 

Lookout stations were passed from point to point, and many 
places where a few men could stand off an army. One place we passed 
through a crevice in a large rock where but one man could pass at a 
time. At one place there was a high natural bridge that could not be 
passed under on account of the jumble of large boulders and rocks 
that filled the gorge. On the south end there was a chasm half-way 
down to the stream bed, and through this the dim trail passed after 
an exhausting climb. In it was a regular station for troops—large 
shelters that would hold a ton of rice each, one of which was two- 
thirds full. Two old cannons lay on the ground and there were many 
signs of former occupation and ruins. A mile further up over about the 
same kind of trail a branch trail led up some 300 feet to a deep sway 
in the side of the canyon. Up there I found the smoldering ruins of 
the storehouse, the rice still burning like a grain elevator under sim- 
ilar conditions. From a big iron cauldon some four feet in diameter 
and numerous large ollas and other articles too ponderous to be 
brought over the almost impossible trail we had come, I was con- 
vinced that there must be some other trail leading into the place, so 
left two officers and detachments to search in the vicinity and sent 
ihe remainder up the canyon, giving all instructions to send me any 
information at once and to be back by 12:30, as Colonel Hayes had 
limited our time to be back at 2:00 P. M. 
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—U. S. Signal Corps Photo. 
Fourth Cavalry Entering Manila, 1899 


At the time this photograph was taken, the regiment had received American 
bred horses. 


Five trails were followed until they petered out by the detach- 
ments with me without finding anything of importance. 

About 12:15 a soldier reported he had found and followed a trail 
about a mile that had become quite plain and indicated recent use. 
The time had about come to return, but Lieutenant Sievert* was 
anxious to explore the trail, and I was to have him, and let him go 
with eleven men, but to be at the mouth of the canyon not later than 
6:00 p. M., and he set out. 

About 12:30 a shout came from the depth of the canyon and I 
knew the party that went up it had returned. They had followed the 
trail some three miles and come to an open country but had to swim 
for several yards a deep hole of water or climb some 500 feet up and 
down. They had chosen the latter course as they could not carry their 
arms and ammunition and swim so far. They found the storekeeper 
of the house, another man and two women trying to get away. The 
storekeeper was in the insurrecto uniform and carried a Mauser with 
a belt full of cartridges cut off so as to mushroom when they hit. They 
destroyed his gun and ammunition and some 500 rounds they found 
concealed near the trail. I cannot give you all the particulars without 


*Note: Lieutenant H. A. Sievert, now Major, retired. 
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writing a big book. I think I have written a small one already. They 
finally turned them all loose, the officer promising to come into San 
Miguel, which he had not done up to my departure. 

Indeed we (the cavalry) have turned all our prisoners loose— 
telling them to go home and behave themselves, and that if they do 
not we will hunt them down. They all say they are tired of the war 
and want only peace, and confessed when we left them go that they 
expected to be killed when taken prisoners. 

The party had found the trail up the canyon about like we had 
found it as far as the storehouse, with lookout stations all along and 
places fixed for defense. They found high under the cliffs a large cave 
with bunks fixed up for a large number of men. We got back just at 
2 o’clock and found the 16th Infantry and a battery of artillery had 
arrived. The colonel was somewhat provoked at my allowing the 
party under Lieutenant Sievert to go on. He and party joined us about 
dark. They had followed the trail three or four miles until it came 
to the open country evidently just beyond where the party. going up 
the canyon had turned back. They found about a dozen houses con- 
structed recently for barracks, a few tools, etc., all of which they de- 
stroyed, and finding nothing more returned—thus solving the mys- 


tery of Biac-na Bato, the wonderful stronghold, which it really is, 
but also a great bugaboo. General Lawton was very much pleased 
over the exploration and gave the regiment and Colonel Hayes great 
praise for the work it had done. 


The rain has stopped pouring at last, and I have hopes that we 
may be able to ford the river tomorrow for a little pasear against 
some of General Pilear’s forces said to be in another stronghold. 

Short caught a lot of men the day I came here, eleven of whom 
confessed to be insurrectos, and rescued a Spanish soldier they were 
holding a prisoner. He was found in a bamboo cage in a storehouse. 
The party was left as sick and unable to keep up on the march. The 
man who guided Short told me he was told by the town people where 
there was a large number of insurgents and promised to go out to see 
for himself and locate them. While he was away I had a long talk 
with the Spaniard. He said that eighteen months ago 600 Spanish 
troops were coming down the Agno river (I understood him to say), 
the officers on a steam launch, the men on cascos behind. Insurgents 
fired upon them, the launch cut the cable and the officers went to 
Manila, all of the men being made prisoners, he among the latter. I 
asked how many insurgents there were, and he said not over thirty. 
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This shows the valor of the Spanish people after centuries of rotten- 
ness in public affairs, for the Spaniards were a valorous people when 
ihey discovered and conquered the New World. 

He showed me the map of his wanderings as a prisoner and said 
they did not send him north as he was sick when the others were sent 
up. I showed him where our troops had been, and are, and where I 
had been. Then I showed him and assured him I had been in, and our 
soldiers through, Biac-na Bato. He was astounded, looked alarmed 
and asked me if I were not mistaken. He expressed great surprise and 
became enthusiastic, and finally said they had just one other strong- 
hold and it was near here—that on those two they pinned all their 
faith to succeed and that if we could get this, it would end the war. 
1 asked where it was. He could not say, but said it was so near here 
that all the men in town know where it is. They will say they do not, 
but they do, and you make them tell you. I asked him the name and 
not understanding the pronunciation, got him to write is for me. He 
wrote it “Minullan.” 

When our emissary returned he said the people all advised him 
not to go into the insurrecto camp, but he went near it and drew up a 
map and explained how we could get there. I asked him the name and 
he wrote it “Minuyan.” You know that Jl in Spanish has the same 
sound as in our word “brilliant.” So it is one and the same place. 
But the high waters have prevented our sailing out, as we cannot 
cross the river, which the cavalry will have to do twice to perform its 
part. Short went to the railroad yesterday to see about supplies, as the 
bacon sent his company was rotten—the boxes marked “Santiago, 
Cuba.” I suppose they will say that we are all liars as they did of all 
that told the truth about the bad roast beef on the Santiago cam- 
paign. We get only part of the ration here at best, can get nothing in 
the country but rice, and when they send us spoiled rations it is simp- 
ly a crime. Instead of correcting abuses, those who tell the truth are 
denounced as liars and the abuses concealed. 

I expect Short back at 2:00 p. M., and then we will arrange a pas- 
time on Minuyan. Emmet is with Easton at Arayat. A rumor came 
late last night that General Lawton has been killed. I do not believe 
it. The wires don’t work, so I can’t get light. He is the only pusher 
in this war, and if he is gone the war will drag on much longer. 
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Tank Reorganization 
MaJor SERENO E. Brett, /nfantry (Tanks) 


By special arrangement with the editors, this article appears in the January issues of 
several other service journals.—EpiTor. 

EORGANIZATION seems to be the order of the day. It is sub- 
mitted that any reorganization should be accepted solely for 
the purpose of increasing battle mobility. Battle mobility is the 

only logical objection for any organizational study. It is all-encom- 
passing, and is the essence of successful combat. It embraces fire 
power, movement, supply, security, mental processes, and all other 
phases of battle. Any attempt to set up numerous requirements for 
reorganization is certain to invite confusion, the introduction of use- 
less equipment, formations and methods, and the adoption of com- 
plex and unwieldy organizations. In the last analysis, it is simply the 
question: Will or will not this gun, this type of transportation, this 
method of supply, reconnaissance or security, this formation, this 
system of cooperation or coordination, ete., increase our battle 
mobility? 

The present-day possibilities of increasing battle mobility are 
demanding reorganization and reéquipping. This reorganization 
must not again produce static units, but in the future must be a con- 
tinuing process if we are to make full use of the developments in the 
prolific scientific field in our scheme of national defense. 

The reorganization of rifle units of the infantry is now under- 
going serious and practical study. It is also important that we 
analyze our tank organizations. Tremendous possibilities for offen- 
sive and defensive power have been developed with kaleidoscopic 
speed in the automotive field within the past few years. Antitank 
methods have received the most serious consideration in foreign 
armies since the World War, and in most of those armies powerful 
armament is provided for security against armored vehicles. In face 
of all these developments and the ever increasing number of tank 
enemies, our tank organization remains practically the same as in 
1918. Even the lessons we learned in combat have not been applied 
to our post war tank organizations. 

There is little question but that the present tank organization, 
confronted by modern antitank means, will produce little but grief 
for tank commanders, and probably considerable embarrassment to 
the tactical plan of the higher commander who is depending on tank 
support. The tank is a most powerful weapon, but we must give it 
a chance to live by giving it a usable, well-balanced organization. At 
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ieast it must keep pace with its enemies if it is to remain on the battle- 
field. Here again, it is important that the reorganization should be 
a continuing process, but there are certain drastic changes which 
should be made now to modernize the tank service. 

In any organization study of tank units, it is necessary first to de- 
termine the basic characteristics of the individual unit—the tank. 
When these basic characteristics, good or bad, have been determined, 
it is then necessary to determine how the good ones can be exploited 
and the effect of those which are bad minimized through intelligent 
and progressive organizations. The outstanding characteristics of the 
tank are: protected mobility, protected fire power, shock action, poor 
combat vision, dependence on supplies, relatively poor power of con- 
cealment, vulnerability to antitank weapons, and the limitation of 
its powers by antitank terrain. It readily can be seen that the good 
characteristics are most desirable on the battlefield, but when the 
poor characteristics are critically analyzed the uninitiated are apt to 
ask embarrassing questions about the sum total result of the balance 
between the good and bad. Based on our present organization, the 
tank officer of today must do considerable squirming before he can 
produce a satisfactory answer. He has for years been juggling with 
abstract thoughts on codperation, teamwork, and so on, which may 
or may not have developed in him a sense of false security. If he has 
been analytical to the smallest degree he will have come to the real- 
ization that he has not in his own command those elements, normal 
to every battle, which will give him a powerful, well-balanced 
weapon. He must ask outside agencies for his normal needs—his 
smoke, his artillery protecting fires, his engineer support and his com- 
munications. Also he realizes that his supply and maintenance 
echelons have not the mobility of his combat echelon. 

With this makeshift team he has the ball snapped to him and he 
attempts to “carry on.” Vital members of his team he has never seen 
before and are working with him only on a supporting basis. The 
team has never practiced a single normal play together, and the 
mobility, training and equipment of his supporting members are not 
suited to his needs. 

The progressive tank officer has a vision of a powerful, well- 
balanced team; a team sufficient within itself to meet the normal 
events of a good tank fight, and a unit which is able to give intelli- 
gent and powerful support to the rifle units it is supporting. Such a 
dream will only become a reality by a reorganization which will ex- 
ploit fully the powers of the tank and provide those elements which 
are normal and necessary to every tank fight. Again, the objective 
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of such a reorganization should be to increase the battle mobility of 
the tank unit; thus making it a much more flexible and powerful aid 
to the supported rifle troops. 

Study any tank action and it readily can be seen that there are 
certain elements which, had they been provided in tank organiza- 
tions, would have greatly increased the battle mobility and, incident- 
ally, the battle life of the tanks. A relatively small number of tanks 
with properly balanced supporting services unquestionably will ac- 
complish more than a large mass without such support or a larger 
number depending on the very uncertain support from outside 
agencies which must be secured through a complex system of liaison 
or communications. When certain classes of support are needed by 
tanks, that support must “click” or the action is over and the battle- 
field becomes a tank graveyard. Witness the frightful execution 
done at Flesquieres by one German officer manning a 77mm gun. 
Purely a case of a gun against a mass of unsupported tanks. The 
immediate result, sixteen tanks knocked out in a few minutes; the 
real result, the failure of the infantry division to reach its objective 
due to the loss of tank support. 


Specifically, those elements or services which are needed to make 


up a properly balanced and more effective tank organization are, 
smoke, antitank gun destroyers (self propelled artillery), pioneers, 
antiaircraft protection, reliable and fast communication, and suitable 
and sufficient reconnaissance, command, maintenance and supply 
vehicles. Just how to fit these services into the scheme of organiza- 
tion to give tank units proper balance must be determined by practi- 
cal and extensive field tests. They are, however, as necessary to tank 
organizations as are the various auxiliary weapons the rifle units 
were forced to adopt when confronted with modern battle conditions. 

It is inconceivable in modern war that tanks should not make 
use of smoke as fully as is practicable. Aside from the smoke pro- 
duced on general areas by supporting artillery or aircraft, tanks 
should have smoke immediately available to them for neutralizing 
hostile antitank guns and OP’s and for covering their withdrawal. 
their maneuver against hostile armored vehicles and for many other 
purposes. This requirement for smoke within the tank organization 
immediately brings up the question as to how it should be produced. 
Obviously, the simplest way would be to provide smoke shell for the 
tank cannon. However, the small caliber of the cannon and the lim- 
ited amount of available ammunition precludes the possibility of de- 
veloping an adequate volume of smoke by this means. Another 
method, which has received considerable attention experimentally, 
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is to provide the tank with a smoke-producing apparatus which can 
be turned on and off at will. The release of smoke clouds by the 
lank itself is not favorably considered in many tactical situations. 
However, in many situations, such as screening a maneuver of the 
tanks, it should prove to be very efficacious. Inasmuch as this method 
of smoke delivery cannot be employed in all situations requiring 
the immediate development of smoke, it must be supplemented by 
other means. The remaining possibility is to produce smoke by guns 
or mortars which accompany the combat tank unit. It is believed 
that tank units should be equipped to employ both methods for pro- 
ducing smoke. 

Artillery support is a constant need of assaulting tanks. Divis- 
ional artillery, by its preparation fires and concentrations or barrages, 
assists, of course, in breaking down the general resistance. During 
the actual assault, however, tanks must have immediate artillery sup- 
port to engage antitank weapons and to assist in the destruction of 
hostile tanks if encountered. Hostile antitank weapons will remain 
concealed until our tanks offer a favorable target. Due to their poor 
vision, it is almost a hopeless task for a tank definitely to locate an 
antitank gun in the excitement of battle. Under our present organi- 
zation, if a hostile antitank gun be located, the tanks have two alter- 
natives open to them: first, to call for support from the divisional 
artillery or infantry auxiliary weapons, and second, to rush the gun 
themselves. The time necessary to secure support from outside 
agencies, even with the most perfect communications now employed, 
is so long that it permits hostile antitank guns to exact frightful toll 
of our assaulting tanks. During the World War tanks almost in- 
variably chose the second alternative; rushed the gun and took their 
losses. This method or overcoming antitank defense was most costly 
to them—now, with a highly developed system of antitank defense, 
and without effective supporting fires, it would be rank suicide. What 
is needed is a gun of sufficient mobility to operate directly with the 
tank combat echelon; this gun to take position behind the assault 
waves and cover the advance of the tanks from one local objective 
to another. The gun, or guns, should be an organic part of the tank 
unit, as training in the recognition of antitank targets and in tank 
tactics is of paramount importance. During the last war such a 
gun would have been invaluable—in future war, on account of the 
vast increase of tank enemies and the necessity for decentralizing 
support due to the increased mobility of the tank, this type of weapon 
will be indispensable. 

Before and during action engineer service is constantly required 
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by tank units. Routes must be reconnoitered, marked and often pre- 
pared; obstacles must be removed; bridges strengthened and fords 
prepared through streams; mine fields destroyed or rendered harm- 
less and so on. At present the tank commander must ask for engineers 
to be detailed from other important work to render this service. If he 
gets them, he finds they are not specially trained to his needs and they 
are not equipped with proper tools or transportation. And again the 
tail wags the dog! A small detachment of pioneers is needed—prob- 
ably in the battalion headquarters company—to meet engineer re- 
quirements of normal tank operations. The personnel, of course, 
should be specially trained and equipped with proper tools and ade- 
quate cross-country transportation. 

At present our tank organizations are totally unprotected from 
air attack. They have no weapon which can be brought to bear 
against hostile aircraft. It is not recommended at this time that anti- 
aircraft units should be included in tank organizations, but some 
thought should be directed toward the employment of present tank 
weapons against hostile aircraft, while on the march or in bivouac, 
or it may be found desirable to issue additional weapons, such as 
the caliber .50 machine gun, to provide additional protection. 


Tanks operate on relatively wide fronts. Hence, to fully exploit 
the mobility of the tank and to insure greater flexibility and ease of 
control, the most rapid applicable means of communication should 
be developed and provided for tank units. Slow means of communi- 
cation seriously reduce the battle mobility of tanks and cause delays 
which may prove disastrous. Our present organization provides 
radio telegraph down to the company. From the company down, 
the only dependable means of communication provided for combat 
is the runner. True, the company is provided with a cross-country 
car and two motorcycles, but these are required for necessary recon- 
naissances, for communication with supply and maintenance eche- 
lons and in maintaining liaison with the unit supported. With the 
combat echelon of a company operating over an area roughly twelve 
hundred yards deep it readily can be seen that runner communica- 
tion is so slow as to practically paralyze the unit. The British have 
been experimenting for several years, and have had considerable 
success, with radio telephony for tanks. At present some of the units 
of the Royal Tank Corps are equipped with radio telephone receiving 
sets to include the individual tank. It requires no particular intelli- 
gence to determine the relative value of tank units controlled by 
radio telephone and partially armored command vehicles and similar 
units controlled solely by runners. Our authorities, of course, are 
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keenly alive to the possibilities of radio telephony for tank use and 
considerable attention is now being directed toward the development 
of suitable equipment. 

Reconnaissance, before, during and after action, is of vital im- 
yortance in tank operations. Suitable vehicles, in sufficient quanti- 
‘ies, must be provided to insure rapid execution of reconnaissance, 
else the battle mobility of the tank again slows down to the pace of 
the reconnaissance service. Often reconnaissance must be carried 
out under small arms fire. Therefore, reconnaissance vehicles must 
be provided with some armor protection to allow them to negotiate 
lire-swept areas, secure desired information as rapidly as is possible, 
and stand some chance of returning with the information. A vehi- 
cle similar in size to the British Carden-Loyd, preferably a wheel- 
cum-track type, will probably answer the requirements of a tank 
reconnaissance vehicle. 

Behind the combat echelons of tanks follow the vital services of 
supply and maintenance. There is nothing more useless or annoying 
on the battlefield than a tank out of gasoline or broken down due to 
the failure of some small part. Aft St. Mihiel an entire American 
tank battalion was completely immobilized for nearly twenty-four 
hours because its supply train was jammed in a road block. Then, 
and now, supply and maintenance vehicles were of the heavy truck 
ivpe which must confine their movements to roads. Fast cross-country 
cargo carriers, capable of negotiating the same type of terrain as the 
tanks, should be »rovided to insure adequate maintenance and sup- 
ply service close behind the combat elements. A cross-country com- 
bat unit which must depend solely on roads for vital supply is far 
from a well balanced, efficient organization. 

Balancing of organizations, along the above lines is most desir- 
able even in our present tank units equipped with slow moving war 
lime tanks, if we wish fully to exploit the powers of this weapon and 
give it a chance to survive modern battle. With the adoption of the 
modern fast tank this balancing will become more necessary if we 
are to derive full benefit from its increased mobility. It will immeas- 
ureably increase the flexibility and range of uses of tank units by 
climinating the drag from the rear. Basic training will take the 
place of the present multitude of details connected with co-ordina- 
lion on the eve of battle. 





Stuart Rides Again 


By Lievut.-CoLt. WiLttiAM WALLER Epwarps, Cavalry 


Part II 


In the preceding installment, published in the April (1929) JourNAL, the author gave 
an account of General J. E. B. Stuart’s Chickahominy and Catlett Station raids, carrying 
the account to the defeat of Pope at the Second Battle of Mannassas.—Epiror. 


Situation in the Fall, 1862 

HE victory over Pope at Manassas opened to Lee the gates of 
ii Maryland, which closed upon his first invasion of the North 

at the battle of Antietam. 

With the barrier of the Potomac between, McClellan and Lee 
lay confronting each other while each recuperated from the exhaust- 
ing operations of the past year. The lovely Virginia autumn had 
succeeded the heat of summer. The Confederate Army lay in camp 
near the pleasant waters of the Opequan in the western section of the 
Valley of Virginia. 

It was Lee’s plan after retreating across the Potomac to keep his 
opponent in a purely defensive attitude. If he could do this until the 
snows of winter, the chances were that another advance on Richmond 
would be indefinitely postponed. 

The Army of the Potomac extended on the north bank of that 
river from Williamsport to the north of the Monocacy, anxiously 
watching the crossings where an offensive return might be expected. 
(See sketch No. 3.) So far as McClellan was concerned, Lee’s anxiety 
as to a Union advance was entirely wasted. He had greatly over- 
estimated the strength of the Confederates at Antietam and he was 
awaiting recruits, animals and supplies to reorganize his army. That 
his policy was not altogether approved at Washington is shown by 
a telegram from the President in answer to one from McClellan ask- 
ing for horses to replace those rendered unserviceable by fatigue, 
to which Lincoln asks “What his horses have done since the battle 
of Antietam which would have fatigued anything.” 


The Chambersburg Raid 
In the first week of October, President Lincoln made a personal 
visit to the Union camps and on his return to Washington issued di- 
rect and peremptory orders to McClellan to advance on Richmond 
not later than October 10. 
In order to disarrange McClellan’s plans, find out something of 
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his movements and obtain horses and supplies from Pennsylvania, 
thereby lessening the burden of Virginia, Stuart was called upon to 
organize another raid. 

The often pressing and immediate need of obtaining supplies 
during the Civil War, laid a new significance upon the military use 
of the word “raid,” which had years ago been of questionable repute 
along the Scottish border. But in Stuart’s raid into Pennsylvania there 
was considerably more significance than that. It was the menacing 
shadow: of Lee’s recent invasion of the North. 

Of the cavalry force presumably at McClellan’s disposal, part, 
owing to lack of recruits, existed only on paper. Too much of it in- 
stead of being concentrated under a capable leader was frittered 
away on orderly duty; and an epidemic of “hoof and mouth disease” 
had swept away hundreds of serviceable horses. These conditions 
made the task alone of supplying pickets to watch the innumerable 
forces along the hundred and fifty mile line of the Potomac, even 
with the help of the Infantry, one that assumed the most formidable 
proportions. 

Under these circumstances it was quite a simple matter for an 
alert cavalry leader like Stuart to pierce the line at any place he 
chose. To strengthen his opportunity however and divert the Federal 
attention from the raid, a feint was made along the upper Potomac. 

The Union Cavalry occupying the Cumberland and Stancock 
Railroad, ascertained on October 6, 1862, that the enemy had shown 
himself in force in the Valley of St. John’s Run, a small southern trib- 
utary of the Potomac, and as McClellan was expecting just such a 
contingency, the Union Cavalry Commander, General Averill, was 
immediately ordered to proceed to the threatened point and protect 
the railroad and river crossings. 

This was just what Stuart wanted, for as soon as the information 
was borne to him by his experienced scouts that his ruse was suc- 
cessful and a large Union Cavalry force was detained above Stan- 
cock, he immediately hastened his secret preparations to cross further 
down. Eighteen hundred selected men and horses were chosen from. 
his three best brigades—Hampton’s, Fitz Lee’s and Robertson’s. 

The four guns which accompanied this expedition were com- 
manded by Jackson’s brilliant young artillerist, Major Pelham. 

At peep of day on the morning of October 10, 1862, a heavy fog 
which hung over the Potomac at McCoy’s Ford hid the crossing of 
Stuart’s raiders from Averill’s Union cavalry which, following Cox’s 
Union infantry division, had crossed at this identical spot the pre- 
vious day on their way to West Virginia. Having slipped unper- 
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ceived between these two menacing forces and deciding that the 
Union stronghold of Hagerstown on his right was too well defended 
for him to dare attack, Stuart continued north by way of Mercers- 
burg to the little town of Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. Being almost 
as badly in need of horses as was the Union cavalry, he pursued 
his own method of replenishment. Instead of petitioning a Govern- 
ment which it was well known was unable to respond to his needs, 
Stuart took the present occasion amply to fill his picket line from 
Pennsylvania stock en route. 

With six hundred men scouring the rich farming country on each 
side of the line of march, he reached Chambersburg with a fine string 
of led horses at eight o’clock on the evening of the same day he 
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crossed the river and found the town garrisoned by a few militia 
organizations which, having never seen service, readily acceded to 
his unexpected demand for unconditional surrender. 

Two pieces of Pelham’s artillery were posted to command the 
iown, while headquarters was established in the public square. 

The next day passed into the town calendar as the day of rebel 
rule in Chambersburg. Not that the inhabitants of this quiet little 
community appear to have changed the even tenor of their ways 

All through the dark rainy day, in so far as the Confederates 
were concerned, obtaining horses overshadowed every other consid- 
eration. Conspicuously posted in the public square was the stalwart 
equestrian figure of Stuart himself with his rakish plume-crested hat 
and his bushy brown beard as he watched the squads of grey foragers 
who came in hourly, leading their tired horses and riding fresh ones 
they had found at adjacent farms. He must have considered each 
arrival as an added prospect to insure his safe and speedy return to 
Virginia. These Pennsylvania horses, however, while they tided his 
troops over an emergency, were found ultimately to be far from 
equal in speed and endurance to the Virginia stock, and most of 
them were eventually turned over the the Quartermaster for draft 
purposes. 

Several depots of Union supplies at Chambersburg also furnished 
the replenishment of equipment which had been completely worn out 
in the recent fruitless invasion of Maryland in which Stuart’s cavalry 
had performed meritorious and arduous service. 

At the end of the day, with no more horses or supplies in sight, 
there seemed no good reason for prolonging their stay in Chambers- 
burg. The town was miles away from Lee’s army in Virginia, and 
even if Stuart were able to hold it temporarily, there was nothing 
to be gained for the Southern cause, and there was for his own little 
force a very grave probability of sacrifice. There was, besides, an- 
other serious consideration. A dismal night of downpour succeeded 
the rainy day of rebel rule in Chambersburg. It seemed that the 
answer to the question as to whether Stuart’s horses could march 
faster than the rain water could flow from the surrounding mountains 
would determine whether he could reach the Potomac while there 
was yet time to ford it. 

With the two-fold object of circumventing the flood, as well as 
the enemy, Stuart turned back from Chambersburg at dawn the next 
morning (Oct. 11, 1862) towards Gettysburg. 

On his return march he constantly changed his route, like a fox 
before the pack, to throw his pursuers off the trail. At Cashtown, 
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for example, instead of going to Gettysburg as the direction of his 
course seemed to indicate, he turned directly south and marched 
through Fairfield to Emmitsburg. He feared the fords of the upper 
Potomac. The enemy would naturally be expecting him there, as 
it was nearer for him and farther for them. He would pursue the 
same tactics which had worked so admirably on the Chickahominy. 
He would pass around the Union army. They would never expect 
him to move three times the necessary distance and apparently jeop- 
ardize his command by crossing at a ford so far below his own army 
and so near their own. Emmitsburg was reached about sunset, and 
that night he plunged into the valley of the Monocacy aiming at one 
of the fords near Leesburg. He did not stop, except at rare intervals 
barely sufficient to conserve the strength of his men and horses. 


At Emmitsburg, where he stopped only a few minutes, he had 
marched thirty-one miles since leaving Chambersburg, his pace being 
slower than it might otherwise have been as he picked up many more 
horses en route. The distance he had yet to cover to reach the Poto- 
mac was forty-five miles. At a rapid trot kept throughout the night, 
Stuart riding with the advance guard long enough to regulate the 
gait and to give orders to ride over any opposition, the column de- 


scended the right bank of the Monocacy towards Frederick City. 

Soon after dark they captured a Union courier carrying dis- 
patches which indicated that Frederick was fully garrisoned, and the 
route was quickly changed by turning to the left at Rocky Ridge to 
Monrovia. Brushing away a small scouting party of Union cavalry 
and replacing artillery horses three or four times during the night by 
captured animals, the clatter of their horses’ hoofs resounded at day- 
break (October 12) on the stony streets of Hyattstown. 

Again with scarcely a pause, although he had marched all the 
preceding night and day and had kept his artillery up, he moved 
rapidly on southward through Barnesville, intending to continue to 
Poolesville, but his alert scouts gave him warning that Poolesville 
was occupied by the enemy. He had changed guides at Hyattstown. 
The guide in whose hands he now placed the destiny of his command 
had lived in Poolesville for years and was thoroughly familiar with 
the country. The Union signal station in plain sight on Sugar Loaf 
Mountain was scrutinizing their movements as an open book. 

Suddenly, about two miles beyond Barnesville, the guide led them 
into a large wood that completely enveloped the command, and by an 
old unused road reopened by throwing down a few fences brought 
them to a road between the mouth of the Monocacy and Poolesville 
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which led to White’s Ford on the Potomac not more than three miles 
away. 

The dispatches of the Union courier captured outside of Emmits- 
burg indicated that the enemy was at that time unaware of Stuart’s 
position, though the Federals were using every means to intercept 
him. The news of the raid had reached McClellan’s headquarters the 
evening of Stuart’s arrival at Chambersburg. 

Averill, whom Stuart had so narrowly avoided on crossing the 
Potomac, was first ordered to start in his pursuit. Pleasanton was 
then directed with the remainder of the cavalry towards Hagerstown. 

As Stuart’s guides had selected covered routes, the Federals had 
no luck in finding him during the part of his return march in which 
we have already followed him. This was due rather to their lack of 
coérdination than to their lack of information. The Union cavalry 
did not act with the same independence as that of Stuart. There 
were different detached commanders hampered in initiative by orders 
emanating from McClellan’s headquarters. Though the arrival of 
the Confederate cavalry at Chambersburg was telegraphed to the 
nearest headquarters at Baltimore, a day was lost waiting for orders. 

It was only after Stuart had started back on the 11th that the 
dispositions for intercepting him before he reached the Potomac were 
finally made. Perhaps McClellan, in addition to deprecating a “stern 
chase” which he gives as his reason for the delay, did not consider 
that haste was at all necessary in stopping such a hair-brained ven- 
ture as Stuart’s, for he says in his report: “I did not think it possible 
for Stuart to recross and I believed that the capture or destruction of 
his whole force was perfectly certain.” 

On the 10th, General Pleasanton with his cavalry was held in 
readiness near Knoxville, a small town on the Potomac near South 
Mountain, this position being looked upon as a central point which- 
ever way Stuart migh jump. At the early hour of four o’clock the 
following morning, before Stuart had departed from Chambersburg, 
Pleasanton was ordered to Hagerston to guard the upper fords. 
Reaching there at noon, after a difficult march, he received false in- 
telligence that Stuart intended crossing still higher up the river so 
he started at once to move westward to Clear Spring. 


Intelligence of the direction of Stuart’s march from Chambers- 
burg to Gettysburg did not reach McClellan’s headquarters until noon 
on the 12th. An order was immediately sent to Pleasanton to turn 
back and intercept Stuart if possible near Emmitsburg or Mechanics- 
lown. General Stoneman, who was stationed at Poolesville with 
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three brigades of infantry and one regiment of cavalry, was ordered 
to be on the lookout to intercept Stuart at any of the lower fords. 

The time which Pleasanton had lost was commensurate with the 
fatigue of an unnecessary march, notwithstanding which he reached 
Mechanicstown—about twenty miles from Hagerstown—at 8:30 
o'clock that evening, a small scouting party meeting Stuart’s advance 
guard on its way to Hyattstown. 

The large infantry detachment which Burnside had thrown across 
Stuart’s track at Frederick City from his camp in one of the valleys 
of the Blue Ridge, though apprised of Stuart’s passage by a cavalry 
patrol which had watched him going through Woodsborough ten 
miles distant, benignly sat and waited for an enemy who never came. 

At McClellan’s headquarters it was readily surmised, when Stuart 
headed east of the mountains towards Gettysburg, that his objective 
was some ford near Leesburg, for that point lying directly south 
then offered the nearest route to an already roundabout march. But 
as there were several practicable fords in the vicinity of Leesburg 
and Stuart’s movements continued to be very rapid and uncertain, it 
was mere conjecture on the part of Stoneman as to which of the 
several fords Stuart would choose. 

Stuart reached Barnesville just after it had been vacated by a 
company of Stoneman’s regiment of cavalry, and about the time that 
General Pleasanton, with that portion of his original cavalry com- 
mand of eight hundred men and two guns which had survived a 
night’s march from Mechanicstown, had reached the Monocacy. There 
he found that a regiment of Stoneman’s infantry had already pre- 
ceded him. Failing to find the raiders at the mouth of the Monocacy, 
Pleasanton, though his command was weak and decimated from 
having made a remarkable march of seventy-eight miles around all 
points of the compass in the last twenty-eight hours, set out on the 
road to Bealesville hoping to meet Stuart and delay him long enough 
to allow two brigades of infantry along the Monocacy to reinforce 
him. 

No news had been received of Stuart since he had been seen 
shortly after dark the evening before near Mechanicstown. It was by 
chance alone that Pleasanton happened to take the very road in the 
opposite direction by which Stuart’s guide was leading him to White’s 
Ford (See Sketch No. 3a). 

To combat the chill night air from the river, the Confederates 
were enveloped in blue overcoats which they had foraged from the 
Federal depots at Chambersburg as they had no others. In this dis- 
guise they had barely emerged from the woods when they met Pleas- 
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anton’s cavalry face to face. The brief bewilderment which the blue 
uniforms occasioned enabled Stuart to deliver a surprise charge with 
what force the jaded condition of his horses permitted, which never- 
theless produced the desired effect upon his still more exhausted op- 
ponents and swept clear the road toward the Monocacy down which 
Pleasanton’s cavalry had approached. The Union cavalry was driven 
back beyond a high bluff which extended to the Potomac and which 
not only served to protect Stuart’s right flank but held out its cloak 
to hide his further movements from the startled view of the enemy 
which had so unexpectedly encountered him. 

By this stroke he gained a position commanding White’s Ford 
which had now become his sole chance of crossing the Potomac. Two 
depleted Union infantry regiments belonging to Stoneman’s com- 
mand—the 3d and 4th Maine—a total of about 600 men, were posted 
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at the mouth of the Monocacy. Two others, the 99th Pennsylvania 
and 40th New York, had been sent to White’s Ford. The latter regi- 
ment happened to have been sent that morning on reconnaissance to 
Leesburg. So only the 99th Pennsylvania was left to meet Stuart 
when he arrived. To quote the statement of its commander: “It 
extended along the river in various picket posts for a distance of 
about four miles with two reserves, one of three companies at White’s 
Ford, another of one company at a ford a mile and a half below.” 

“When Stuart’s leading detachment, General W. H. F. Lee com- 
manding, having with them the led horses captured in Pennsylvania, 
burst into view about nine o’clock on the morning of October 12, 
1862, this compact body of horsemen seems to have been the first 
notice served upon the commanding officer that Stuart’s troopers 
were anywhere in the vicinity. 

The Union infantry pickets were drawn in and the reserves hastily 
moved to a precipitous quarry bluff separated from the ford only by 
the width of the canal which here followed the course of the river. 
Although there were only about one hundred and fifty men all told 
in Lee’s detachment, it was quickly followed by the other two 
brigades. 

A demonstration by Pelham’s artillery under cover of the ridge 
at Stuart’s right convinced Pleasanton that Stuart was going to cross 
at the mouth of the Monocacy, and persuaded Pleasanton to await 
the arrival of infantry and artillery reinforcements. 

Stuart, meantime, with his goal in sight, made the most strenu- 
ous preparations to wrest White’s Ford from the Union regiment 
there at all hazards, his plan being to assail their line on the quarry 
bluff in front and on their nearest flank, while a strong mounted 
party was to make a dash across the river through the enemy fire. 

Before these preparations could be entirely put into effect, a de- 
mand on the Union commander for surrender was followed by the 
abandonment of his strong position, as his weak force was now en- 
tirely without support. The last obstacle in Stuart’s path was thus 
removed. The ford lay before them not only accessible but easily 
passable, for as the ripples of the shallow stream bed danced gaily 
in the sunlight their forebodings at last vanished; they had out- 
marched the high water. Down the dry bed of the canal and over 
the rocky crossing was rushed a single piece of artillery which soon 
triumphantly crowned a bluff on the Virginia side. Another gun 
was trained on the tow path along the canal and other approaches 
to the cherished ford. 

Pelham maintained his position alone before Pleasanton until 
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the rear guard had splashed over at a hard gallop, carrying with 
them the gun which had guarded the tow path and then he tenacious- 
ly withdrew from one position to another, firing at the enemy ap- 
proaching from both directions until he too had placed the river 
between them amid the booming of the guns which had reinforced 
Pleasanton and the scattering fire of both Union infantry and cavalry 
which had united within range. It was literally by a margin of min- 
utes that Stuart and his command had escaped to the Virginia shore. 

The comparison which is invited by the Chickahominy and Cham- 
bersburg raids, in both of which Stuart rode completely around the 
Union army, points to the lost advantage which was afforded McClel- 
lan by the “breathing spell” of two nights and one day when the Con- 
federate raiders tarried at Chambersburg. Such a pause, which was 
not vouchsafed in Stuart’s raid on the Chickahominy, seems certainly 
sufficient for McClellan to have drawn in a net to enmesh him. 

The story of these two raids throws into high light the most seri- 
ous of McClellan’s faults—overcautiousness—a perpetual hallucina- 
tion regarding the strength of the enemy and an inclination to place 
his mind upon the difficulties in the way rather than the means of 
achieving his ends by a skillful and vigorous use of the resources at 
hand. The resulting vacillation was felt by his command as was 
demonstrated by the utter lack of coédrdination on the part of the 
Union troops among which Stuart passed, a great advantage to the 
Southern cavalry leader accentuated by his rapid and direct decisions, 
instant action and astonishing marching ability. 

These two raids give us also the best possible means of compari- 
son between the Union and Confederate cavalry at this stage of the 
war. When Stuart reached the Potomac from Chambersburg his 
men still had the spirit and vigor to deliver the final blow necessary 
to place him upon the Virginia shore, while Pleasanton’s troopers, 
disheartened and exhausted from a march not as long as Stuart’s, 
lacked the morale to withstand him. The reasons for such contrast- 
ing conditions are not far to seek. The Union cavalry, both as re- 
gards men and horses, was recruited indiscriminately throughout the 
country. Stuart’s cavalry had come from Virginia and other parts 
of the South which were widely known as “horse country.” There 
horsemen were born and bred. Cavalry was therefore a favorite 
arm. Longstreet once jocularly remarked that he could not keep 
men in his infantry when Stuart was in camp. The horses were 
worthy of their riders, for Virginia was at that time, as she has re- 
mained to the present day, the breeding place of horses of noble 
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blood which gentlemen fond of following the hounds raised for their 
own use. 

Stuart’s troopers furnished their own mounts when an insolvent 
government was unable to do so, and they greatly preferred to stake 
their fortunes on the march and in battle upon the proved endurance, 
speed and courage of some favorite animal than on a nondescript 
stranger which was all their government could furnish. Lee, him- 
self, having served in the cavalry before the war appreciated its 
value and the value of Stuart as an independent leader. McClellan, 
himself, also knew the value of cavalry but he had not the whole- 
hearted support of his government, by which there was at this time 
little appreciation of the advantage and even necessity of cavalry 
as an independent arm. 

Thus the many difficulties attending the organization of a suitable 
cavalry force had naturally never been overcome. The plan in the 
Union army was to tie cavalry in small numbers to infantry units and 
this would in itself have been a sure means of killing its efficiency 
even if its strength and quality had been up to the standard, which 
it was not. The damaging effect of this policy was one of the out- 
standing features of the Chambersburg raid, for McClellan states in 
his report that “the exhausting service (by which he probably had 
particular reference to Pleasanton’s march) broke down nearly all 
the Union cavalry horses and rendered a remount absolutely neces- 
sary before they could advance upon the enemy.” It was indeed 
on this account that twenty days elapsed before McClellan even be- 
gan to execute President Lincoln’s peremptory order of October 6 
to cross the river and attack the enemy.” 

The series of events just narrated, by which Stuart had within 
a few months twice ridden around McClellan, drew forth from Lin- 
coln the following remark: “When I was a boy we played a game 
called ‘three times round and out.’ Stuart has been round McClellan 
twice. If he rides around him once more, McClellan will be out.” 
But other events which followed closely removed McClellan before 
the “third time” arrived. 

As McClellan, on account of the lateness of the season did not 
fear a countermove by Lee across the Potomac, he advanced over 
the river east of the Blue Ridge. In opposing him, Lee left Jackson 
in the valley to threaten his flank and sent Stuart’s cavalry east of 
the monutains to observe and embarrass the Federal movements. 
The indefatigable and vigilant Stuart executed his orders with his 
usual skill and boldness as he fell back before the Union advance. 


By November 6 McClellan held Warrenton (See Sketch No. 4). 
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Whether he would have carried out the plan he purposed of giving 
battle on the upper Rappahannock we shall never know, for before 
his strategy could be tested his military career had come to a close. 

His discord with the administration reached a climax when on 
the night of November 7, 1862, orders came from Washington dis- 
placing him and putting General Burnside as his successor in com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac. 

Burnside, diverting the original plan of McClellan by marching to 
Fredericksburg, delayed his attempt to cross the Rappahannock and 
to strike at Richmond until Lee’s whole army was in his front. Having 
granted Lee ample time to checkmate him, he selected the place 
where his foe was best prepared to oppose him, and finding the 
enemy ready to meet him at every point, made partial and _ half- 
hearted attacks which did not compromise the safety of his army and 
these being unsuccessful he withdrew. 


The Dumfries Raid 

Though Lee remained quiet after the Battle of Fredericksburg, 
his cavalry did not cease the activity they had maintained throughout 
the campaign. Even while the Union army was facing the withering 
Confederate fire from the heights at Fredericksburg, Hampton’s 
brigade of Stuart’s command had, in keeping with their past record, 
been raiding in Burnside’s rear, having surprised and captured the 
town of Dumfries on the 12th of December. 

The vulnerability of the Union line of communications along 
the Potomac being thus exposed, Stuart organized a larger similar 
expedition on December 26—his usual quota of 1,800 men under 
Hampton and the two Lee’s. Around and between numerous well 
suarded posts he again led his command in the same miraculous 
manner as before, striking blows at weak points and overpowering 
quickly such resistance as he encountered. Changing his tactics by 
giving his three brigades three separte objectives toward which to 
hew their way, he reunited his command north of the Occoquan and 
dashed northward to the Alexandria railroad which he struck at 
Burke’s Station. Here, capturing the telegraph operator, whom he 
replaced by one of his own, he created a furor of excitement in Wash- 
ington a few miles away by telegraphing to the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, complaining of the quality of mules furnished Burnside’s army 
and registering his great embarrassment in consequence of his de- 
pendence upon them to get the wagons he had captured back into the 
Confederate lines! 

A diary kept during the Dumfries’ raid by an officer of the Third 
Virginia Cavalry will bear a brief quotation as it gives a vivid side- 
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light on some of the details of the raid: “Reaching the Little River 
Turnpike, the division turned down toward Fairfax Court House and 
arriving within a mile of that place, the enemy’s infantry in ambush 
opened on the head of our column. . . . We made no reply to 
their fire and only withdrew out of musket range. Whereupon the 
enemy, not knowing how to interpret it and thinking it might be a 
party of their own men sent a flag of true to ask if we were friends or 
foes. They were told they would be answered in the morning. On 
this being reported back they began to shell the turnpike, but in the 
interim we had built camp fires as if about to encamp for the night 
and had left.” 


Situation After Chancellorsville 


We now span a period of time culminating in the Battle of Chan- 
cellorsville. In the kaleidoscopic succession of Union generals, 
Hooker had succeeded Burnside in command of the Army of the 
Potomac. Hooker, having crossed the Rappahannock only to sustain 
the severe repulse at Chancellorsville, recrossed to the north side of 
the river where he could not be attacked except at a disadvantage. 
The Confederate army of Northern Virginia had one of two altern- 
atives; to again retreat on Richmond or to again advance north. 

The victories of Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville had raised 
Southern morale and the time seemed ripe for a second invasion of 
the enemy’s country. Lee determined to threaten Hooker’s flank and 
draw him from his position by crossing the Potomac. 

After the Battle of Chancellorsville and the death of Jackson, Lee 
had reorganized his army into three corps instead of two as formerly. 
These were commanded by Longstreet, Ewell and A. P. Hill. These 
units were successively withdrawn from the Rappahannock and con- 
centrated in the vicinity of Culpeper. 

A Union cavalry reconnaissance culminating in the successful 
Battle of Brandy Station having disclosed Lee’s withdrawal, Hooker 
followed close on his rear. Lee had at first intended to take a northern 
route east of the Blue Ridge with his cavalry on his flank to screen 
his movements, but this plan was given up and the Cumberland was 
selected as the highway of invasion. Along the latter route the moun- 
tain range intervened between the two armies and as the only means 
of crossing it was at the “gaps” or passes, which could be easily held 
by a small force against a much larger one, it afforded excellent 
flank protection. 

Ewell’s corps having cleared. the Shenandoah Valley of a Union 
force under Milroy at Winchester, crossed the Potomac at Williams- 
port on the 15th of June, 1863. His objective was Harrisburg, the 
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capital of Pennsylvania. His orders were to make a dash up the 
Cumberland and thence northeast on the York Pike to the town of 
York. 

The cavalry protecting Lee’s march was distributed in the fol- 
lowing manner: Jenkins’ brigade, detached from Stuart’s corps, was 
thrown out in advance. This brigade, accompanied by White’s Bat- 
talion of Jones’ brigade, moved by way of Chambersburg to Carlisle. 
While Jenkins was in front, General Imboden with is independent 
cavalry brigade was to drive off the Union troops guarding the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad and destroy the important bridges on that 
Union line of communication from Martinsburg to Cumberland, be- 
sides taking occasion to inflict serious damages on the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal and otherwise perform the duties of a left flank 
guard. 

Ewell started the following day the cavalry battle of Brandy Sta- 
tion. The next day Stuart moved the remainder of his cavalry di- 
vision to Berryville, west of the Blue Ridge, his orders being “to 
guard the passes of the mountains, observing the enemy which he 
was to harass and impede as much as possible should he attempt to 
cross the Potomac.” 

Hooker, having followed Lee’s movements south of the Potomac, 
had his seven corps distributed over an area twenty-five miles in 
length with his right at Leesburg and left at Thoroughfare Gap. 

As Ewell’s advance did not have the effect that Lee expected of 
causing the Federal army to leave Virginia, nor did it seem disposed 
either to advance upon the opposition held by Longstreet who re- 
mained behind, and as the progress of Ewell rendered it necessary 
for the rest of the army to be in supporting distance, Longstreet and 
Hill’s Corps were marched to the Potomac on June 24. Hill crossed 
at Shepherdstown and Longstreet at Williamsport; the two columns 
united at Hagerstown and followed Ewell. 


The Gettysburg Raid 


It was originally intended for Stuart to keep along the eastern 
base of the Blue Ridge and guard Longstreet. “The enemy. kept his 
cavalry near enough to his army” however (as General Stuart says 
in his report) “to make attack upon the latter productive of no solid 
results.” 

So he began to look for some other point at which to deal an 
effective blow. His Chief of Scouts, Major John S. Mosby, submitted 
to him the plan of crossing Bull Run Mountain and passing around 
Hooker’s army, which as yet gave no sign of movement. Acting upon 
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the idea of Mosby, whose information was obtained at first hand and 
upon which the probability of success was estimated, Stuart unhesi- 
tatingly recommended the plan to Lee with the suggestion that “a 
brigade or so be left in their present front” and that the cavalry at- 
tain the enemy’s rear, passing between his main body and Wash- 
ington, and crossing into Maryland to join the main body north of the 
Potomac. 

A close study of what Stuart himself has written discloses that he 
implicitly believed that by this route, though necessarily detached 
for a certain period, he would be able to place himself on the right 
of the army in ample time to keep his Commander-in-Chief advised 
as to the salient movements of the enemy. After some correspond- 
ence and conferences, General Stuart received his final orders from 
General Lee for this expedition (the Gettysburg raid) June 23, 1863, 
in a characteristic informal note of which these are essential extracts: 
“ . . . If General Hooker’s army remains inactive you can leave 
two brigades to watch him and withdraw the other three. . . . . 
You will be better able to judge whether you can pass around their 
army without hindrance, doing them all the damage you can and 
cross the river east of the mountains. . . . After crossing the 
river, you must move on and feel the right of Ewell’s troops, collect- 
ing information, provisions and so forth. I think the sooner you cross 
into Maryland after tomorrow the better, 7 

In a letter from Lee on the preceding day it had already been 
stated to Stuart that one of the two columns of Ewell’s corps would 
probably move to the Susquehanna by the Emmitsburg route and the 
other by Chambersburg. This letter stated in stronger terms his 
duties when he reached Ewell, which were clearly defined “to place 
himself on Ewell’s right, in communication with him, guard his flank 
and keep him informed of the enemy’s movements.” 

In planning this raid, Stuart seems to have placed his entire con- 
fidence in Lee’s carrying out his original plan by which he reckoned 
that he would find Ewell at York. The route which he took in the 
exercise of the discretion given to him by General Lee, although not 
the one which General Lee favored, was chosen because it was the 
most expeditious one by which he could reach York. He did not 
observe his rule of selecting detachments as on his previous raids. 
Three entire brigades were chosen to accompany him. The two 
which were left behind were of the same excellent quality; that of 
Robertson’s had been recruited from Ashby’s men after that redoubt- 
able chieftain had ridden to his death in the valley. Jones’ Brigade 
which was also left behind was by far the largest in the division and 
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logether with Robertson’s numbered 3,000 men—almost as many as 
there were in his own contingent. 

No especial praise could, however, be bestowed upon the com- 
manders of the two brigades. Robertson, the senior, judging by his 
record, was lacking in initiative and Jones apparently so in loyalty 
to Stuart. 
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Of Stuart’s own command, McClellan, his adjutant general, says 
“he was about to undertake a hazardous movement in which he 
needed not only veteran troops but officers upon whose _ hearty 
codperation he could confidently rely. These qualities were united 
in the . . . Brigade commanders (Fitzhugh Lee, W. H. F. Lee and 
Hampton) whom he selected to accompany him.” 

That Stuart himself recognized the characteristics of the two 
brigade commanders which he left behind is clearly admitted by his 
sending orders not to the senior alone but to both. The pertinent part 
of these duplicate instructions was: “Watch the enemy... . Be al- 
ways on the alert. . . . Let nothing escape your observation. 
Report anything of importance to General Longstreet with whom you 
will communicate by relays. . . . After the enemy has moved beyond 
vour reach, cross the Potomac and follow the army, keeping on its 
right and rear. 

When Robertson received these orders he was at Middleburg, and 
Jones some miles north and nearer the Potomac. The sequel shows 
that Robertson failed both to understand the importance of his trust 
and to carry out the spirit of his orders. 

Assembling the three brigades which were to accompany him at 
Salem, early on the night of the 24th of June, Stuart marched out at 
1 o'clock the following morning through Glasscock’s Gap for Hay- 
market. As he approached Haymarket, he discovered that Hancock’s 
corps (2d) of Hooker’s army, in marching northward had appro- 
priated the same road on which he had intended to move. The words 
of one of Lee’s informal messages sent to him several days previously 
must have come quite vividly into his mind—“I fear the enemy will 
steal a march on us and get across the Potomac before we are aware” 
—for after satisfying himself from the capture of prisoners that Han- 
cock’s corps had left Thoroughfare Gap and was on its way to Gum 
Springs, he took the precaution to send the information to Lee by a 
courier. But this courier never arrived. To have remained long in 
Hancock’s presence would have strongly hazarded the object of the 
expedition by disclosing his strength and giving the enemy a most 
excellent opportunity of divining his purpose. Stuart therefore di- 
verted his course and being soon lost behind the enemy’s advance, 
another opportunity to communicate with his Chief during this raid 
was not forthcoming. On account of Hooker’s sudden northward 
march which he had expected to precede, he was compelled to make 
a still wider detour east. 

The Shepherdstown route west of the mountains which was that 
favored by General Lee was not now open to Stuart, even if he had 
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chosen it, as it was filled with Hooker’s troops. Breaking away from 
Hancock’s corps, he marched in a general easterly direction on the 
26th to the vicinity of Wolf Run Shoals on the Occoquan. Thence, 
turning north toward the Potomac, he passed on the 27th through 
Fairfax Court House, where General Hampton’s brigade had a small 
encounter with some Union cavalry which, though sharp, did not 
hinder his march or prevent his reaching Dranesville, a few miles 
from the river, late in the afternoon. 

Having found himself unable materially to delay the enemy in 
crossing without unduly endangering his commands, Stuart effected 
a very difficult and dangerous night crossing of the Potomac in the 
vicinity of Bowsers Ford. The river was high, the ford narrow and 
uncertain with no moon to show the ripples. The artillery was at 
iimes submerged, artillery ammunition being carried across by 
cavalrymen in their hands. Ever and again, when the swift current 
mercilessly hurled some daring rider down stream a comrade who 
had crossed before him would ride out from the opposite bank and 
pilot him across. Surmounting these difficulties and while darkness 
still enveloped them, the command stood on June 28 safe upon Mary- 
land soil. 

The Union army had also crossed the Potomac and was sweep- 
ing north. Stuart’s main objective clearly was now to join Ewell as 
expeditiously as possible, yet being a raider, his active impulses could 
not refrain from the opportunities which lay well within his reach. 
At noon of the same day that he crossed the river, he entered Rock- 
ville, where he destroyed telegraph lines and captured some supplies. 

Hearing of the approach of a large wagon train with a slender 
escort, on its way to Frederick, he promptly diverted his attention 
to its capture, following it to within sight of the defenses of Washing- 
ton, where much excitement was created. Instead of burning the 
train at once, he persisted in holding on to it. It was not possible to 
his ardent nature to abandon any undertaking until he saw it utterly 
beyond his power, and this characteristic made him, in this instance, 
his own enemy. In his valiant, though misguided attempt to bring 
a large captured wagon train through the enemy’s line, he allowed 
his own tenacity allied with the realization of the ever immediate and 
pressing need of supplies within his own army to cloud his judgment. 
He impeded his mobility and fatally delayed his march. 

At dawn on the 29th, after a wearisome night in which the im- 
pressed drivers continually went to sleep and allowed their wagons 
to block the roads—a condition which was subsequently repeated on 
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other night marches—Stuart reached the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road and began tearing up the tracks and burning bridges. 

Though this was the line of communication which joined the 
Union army with Washington, the damage Stuart inflicted was not 
worth the precious hours he spent at Hood’s Mill while doing it, the 
cost being one day’s marching time. Of the three divisions of cavalry 
which accompanied the advancing Union army, Buford’s was on the 
left while the other two were in rear occupied with Stuart. Gregg’s 
division moved to head him off at Westminster, but being delayed by 
roads blocked with Union infantry and trains, he was too late effec- 
tually to intercept Stuart, who slipped by before the bulk of Gregg’s 
force reached its objective. 

Reaching Westminster at 5 P. M., June 29, Stuart delayed after 
overcoming the slight resistance he met there only long enough to 
procure provisions for his hungry men and horses in such abun- 
dance as they had not known for days, and then moved on to Union 
Mills on the Gettysburg road where an attack on the town failed, one 
brigade being driven out before it could be reinforced. After a safe 
withdrawal, under cover of darkness, a biovouac was made for the 
remainder of the night (June 29-30) half way between Westminster 
and Littlestown. 

Finding that Kilpatrick’s division was waiting at the latter place, 
Stuart attempted to avoid an encounter by moving early the next 
morning (June 30) to Hanover. He was, however, not altogether 
successful, as one of Kilpatrick’s brigades was struck at Hanover. 

Hampton’s column, being in advance, was separated from the 
next brigade by the whole of the captured wagon train and the action 
of the supporting troops was so crippled that a retirement on the part 
of the Confederates to the hills south and east of the city was the 
inevitable result. Had Stuart been unimpeded by the wagons, he 
would probably have passed Hanover before the arrival of Kilpatrick 
and might have been in communication with Lee before nightfall. 
If he had moved on Heidlersburg or in that direction from Union 
Mills, he would have been in rear of the Union forces at Gettysburg 
and once in that area he would probably have been able to discover 
and to inform Lee of the Union lack of strength prior to the battle 
of July 1. This is mentioned as a mere chance of war since Stuart, 
being in entire ignorance of Lee’s change of plan, had of course no 
means of knowing of the vast importance of this change of route. 

So far as his own army was concerned, Stuart was as completely 
in the dark as if he had been traveling in Africa. Any scouts or 
patrols which he might have sent out would have gone straight into 
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the jaws of the enemy. Every accessible though meager source of 
information had been weighed and tested and comparing these with 
the lapse of time since he started, it was conjectured that the Army 
of Northern Virginia must be near the Susquehanna. 

Due to the encounter with the Union cavalry at Hanover, an- 
other detour was considered imperative. Stuart thought that the 
chance of saving the wagon train, which had been given in charge of 
Fitz Lee, would be better through Jefferson to Dover. He had 
already passed within seven miles of the rear of Ewell’s Corps on its 
way to Gettysburg without either knowing of the other’s proximity. 
It was not, however, until Fitz Lee’s brigade on its way to Dover had 
reached the road leading from York to Gettysburg that it was first 
learned that Early’s division of Ewell’s corps, with which Stuart was 
to gain connection, had retraced its steps and marched westward, 
leaving behind no patrol to acquaint him of its new destination. Had 
Ewell or Early done so after hearing Stuart’s guns at Hanover, it 
would have saved Stuart the additional roundabout march to Car- 
lisle and thence back to Gettysburg. Citizens informed him along 
this stage of his route that Ewell was going to Shippensburg. 

Stuart still believed that most of Lee’s army was before Harris- 
burg, and as Carlisle seemed the most likely location for him to 
obtain communication with it, and also to obtain rations, of which his 
command was entirely destitute, he struck out for that place. 

Meantime, in Stuart’s absence and of course without his knowl- 
edge, a number of unexpected events had happened of vital impor- 
tance to him. The two cavalry brigades under command of General 
Robertson, which Stuart had left “to watch the enemy and follow his 
movements” had remained in statu quo in the vicinity of Middleburg 
where at his departure he had left them guarding the Gaps and 
picketing the river from Harper’s Ferry to Williamsport. 

It was only by Lee’s order to concentrate on Gettysburg that their 
location was changed, and meantime Hooker had stolen a march on 
Lee and slipped across the Potomac before he was aware. 

Three days had elapsed; it was not until June 28 that General Lee 
received the news of Hooker’s crossing, not from Robertson as might 
have been expected but from one of Longstreets’s scouts who had 
been working independently within the Union lines. Except that he 
was approaching South Mountain, Hooker’s intentions were not 
known, but this intelligence made a drastic change in Lee’s plan. 
With his cavalry dissipated in different directions he suddenly de- 
cided that as Hooker now threatened his rear, he would forego his 
intended threat upon Harrisburg and concentrate his army east of 
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the mountains at Gettysburg where, in case of a reverse, he could 
still guard a back door of escape through the mountains at Cash- 
town. 

Never was cavalry more needed by a commander than was the 
Confederate cavalry at Gettysburg and never was it more conspicu- 
ous by its absence. 

Jenkins was far to the north pounding at the gates of Harrisburg, 
Imboden raiding on the left, Stuart on the right and Robertson in- 
active in the rear, all beyond immediate reach of army headquarters! 

A change of plan suddenly and unexpectedly ordered and the 
only thorough means of reconnaissance not at hand by which Lee 
could definitely satisfy himself as to the intentions and dispositions 
of the enemy! 

Meantime, there was also confusion within the Union camps due 
to another cause. In his military policy Lincoln had violated one of 
his favorite maxims: “to never swap horses while crossing a stream.” 
The Union army had again changed commanders. “Fighting Joe” 
Hooker had given place to George B. Meade. General Meade’s plan, 
hastily arranged as dictated by the urgent conditions into which he 
had been thrown, was outlined quite lucidly for our purposes in his 
letter to General Halleck of June 29. 

It was “to move towards Westminster and Emmitsburg . . . the 
cavalry guarding his flanks and rear . . . . If Lee moved toward 
Baltimore . . . to get between his main army and that place. If he 
crossed the Susquehanna . . . to fall upon his rear. To hold the 
Union forces well together with the hope of falling upon some por- 
tion of Lee’s army in detail. To pursue Stuart’s cavalry when suf- 
ficient information had been gotten of its movement; . . . To make 
his main point, however, to find and fight the enemy and in whatever 
measure it was necessary to do this to submit to Stuart’s cavalry 
raid.” 

Though this raid resulted as before in the breaking of enemy 
communications and the damage and capture of property and also 
in spreading consternation to the very gates of Washington and Bal- 
timore, it is doubtful even with all this if it affected in the slightest 
degree the outcome of the campaign. The Confederate army was in 
such close proximity that as Meade leads us to infer in his letter, it 
commanded their entire attention. 

Two divisions of the Union cavalry, it is true, were drawn from 
an aggressive attitude toward the flank of the Confederate army near 
Williamsport and Hagerstown and left off any annoyance to Lee’s 
trains which they might otherwise have given to rally to the defense 
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of their own communications which were threatened by Stuart. This 
resulted unquestionably in Lee’s being able to march without moles- 
tation during the early stages of his advance, but this protection could 
probably have been given equally well if Stuart’s cavalry had stayed 
close in to the slopes of the Blue Ridge to guard the right and rear. 


After Lee passed under the protecting shadow of the mountains, 
the enemy cavalry could not have dealt him telling blows, at any rate, 
except at the gaps, and these could easily have been held. 

In accordance with Meade’s plan, Buford’s cavalry division of 
Pleasanton’s corps had during the concentration of his forces 
suarded his left flank and in so doing had taken possession of the 
town of Gettysburg. It was there that Heth’s division of A. P. Hill’s 
corps precipitated that memorable battle by entering the town on a 
foraging expedition in search of shoes. 

In addition to the two divisions of Union cavalry which had be- 
come interested in Stuart’s capture, Meade’s original plan was some- 
what altered by sending the entire 6th Army Corps (General Sedg- 
wick commanding) to intercept Stuart at Westminster. Its arrival 
there the morning he had left accounts for their non-participation in 
the engagements of the first two days at Gettysburg. 

The effect of this advantage to Lee was, however, totally counter- 
acted by his lack of information that this corps was absent from the 
Union side. 

On the morning of July 1, Stuart halted at Dover some twenty- 
five miles distant from the guns at Gettysburg. A short rest was 
necessitated by the condition of his command, exhausted as it was 
by continuous marching until the limit of their endurance had been 
reached. Sending out detachments, one to find Ewell and one 
towards Gettysburg, Stuart moved on toward Carlisle where he hoped 
for supplies and more definite information of his own troops since 
he stood sorely in need of both. He found the town in possession of 
the enemy by whom his summons to surrender was refused. While 
throwing a few shells into the town, this enforcement of his demand 
was interrupted by the simultaneous return of both his staff officers, 
each bearing orders from General Lee to proceed at once toward the 
Confederate position in the vicinity of Gettysburg. Delaying the 
feeding of his hungry troopers to a more opportune time, which was 
indefinitely postponed, he sent Hampton’s brigade first as it was 
nearest (being his rear guard). It reached Hunterstown from Dills- 
burg tardily on July 2. At Hunterstown it received battle instructions 
to take its place on the left of the Confederate infantry. This was 
accomplished only after skirmishing with Kilpatrick’s cavalry which 
was advancing on the same objective. Stuart, with the other two 
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brigades, reached Gettysburg later on the same day and joined 
Hampton. 

For eight days and nights they had been marching and fighting 
almost incessantly, a longer period than on any previous raid, yet 
notwithstanding it was able to take its place in the third day’s battle. 

The long train of captured horses and mules with the one hun- 
dred and fifty captured wagons for which Stuart had risked and for- 
feited so much were now safe at last, though doubtless Stuart would 
have now joyfully sacrificed the wagons and all they contained to 
have been there two days earlier. 

The Gettysburg raid, considered merely as a raid, was a suc- 
cess. If it had been accomplished two days sooner, as it could have 
been had Stuart’s column been unencumbered, it would have easily 
accomplished its entire mission. The haste which the combination 
of changed circumstances required, however, was inconsistent with 
the exigencies of a raid, and to a raid Stuart had committed his com- 
mand, making every other consideration subservient. In this lay his 
error of judgment rather than in his choice of route. By his raiding 
activities he did not delay the advance of the Union army and he 
did materially delay reaching his position on Ewell’s right which was 
all-important. This raid was on these two counts therefore very 


clearly ill-timed and strategically must be considered a failure. The 
absence of the cavalry of the Army of Northern Virginia at Gettys- 
burg resulted in its chance encounter with the enemy and an utter 
lack of knowledge of its superiority over the part of the Army of the 
Potomac which at first confronted it. 


Stuart as A Cavalry Leader 

Of the three major raids of Stuart which I have described in 
detail, all carried with them the mission of reconnaissance. In two, 
the Chickahominy and the Gettysburg raids, it was of primary sig- 
nificance. In the former, as the return of Jackson from the Valley 
did not make the forward movement possible for ten days after 
Stuart’s return, ample time was afforded and the reconnaissance mis- 
sion did not suffer, the raid being eminently successful. In the 
Gettysburg raid, however, Lee’s advanced corps under Ewell had 
started forward ten days before the raid began and the time was so 
limited that the reconnaissance mission was lost. 

The Chambersburg raid was different from the other two in that 
it was launched primarily as a raid, in which it succeeded admirably. 
To obtain information of the state of McClellan’s army though always 
of timely value was decidedly in this instance of secondary impor- 
tance as Lee did not at that time contemplate an advance. 

At the beginning of the Battle of Gettysburg Lee’s fevered ejacu- 
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lation “Oh! If Stuart were only here!” implied that with the recog- 
nition of his need was linked the hope that in spite of shifting con- 
ditions he would reach his goal, a hope which had turned to ashes 
when upon a battlefield which after two days had been virtually lost, 
Lee met him with the forlorn greeting: “At last, General Stuart.” 
The only task then left for Stuart was to cover Lee’s retreat. 

A true descendent of the cavalier type projected into another 
civil war, in a distant country and another century, Stuart was by 
nature wonderfully endowed with the combined qualifications of a 
leader of light horse. The very sight of his youthful and martial 
figure inspired confidence, and his strong character begot earnest- 
ness and loyalty. His piercing blue eyes which were fierce and laugh- 
ing by turns, his knightly face, the drooping rakish slouch hat looped 
up significantly with a single golden star and decorated with a black 
ostrich plume, the “fighting jacket” as he termed his tight fitting mili- 
tary coat and the tall cavalry boots must, as General Fitzhugh Lee 
tells us, have formed one of the most jubilant and striking pictures 
of the war; a figure about which might well be woven the spell of 
romance. 

And those who followed his black plume were in all respects 
worthy of him—as fine a body of light horsemen as could ever be 
assembled. Though they lacked the pageantry of uniforms and 
dazzling equipment, their esprit de corps, which did not depend upon 
tangible or visible things, was never lacking. Stout hearts made up 
for lack of numbers and hardships were treated as jests. They drank 
their “peanut coffee” and, when they did not spend the night in the 
saddle, lay down on the hard earth or upon three fence rails tilted 
on end with one flimsy blanket as a cover and the starry firmament 
for a tent, deeming it a privilege to follow Stuart’s plume. He once 
told a friend who wished to join his command that if he could not 
stand the hardship incident to long rides under all conditions he was 
of no use to him. Stuart’s intense nature shines throughout his cam- 
paigns and gives us the impression of a man of great enterprise, un- 
bounded courage and rare determination. 

To the dash of Murat, he added a rollicking gayety all his own. 
No one of his followers, when opportunity was ripe, loved a good 
time more than their sunny, jovial leader. His headquarters boasted 
« French chef and an accomplished banjo player while his own black 
servant, Bob, was given frequent opportunities to demonstrate that 
he possessed a good share of the musical ability of his race. Perhaps 
the memory of his popular accomplishment with the castanets may 
have mitigated somewhat the feelings of his master when, upon the 
1eturn march from Chambersburg, word reached him that Bob had 
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gone to sleep by the roadside and allowed the General’s two favorite 
thoroughbreds of which he was in charge, ignominiously to fall into 
the hands of his pursuers. 

Even with his mind burdened by the unending chances incident 
to his being separated from his own forces on an independent mis- 
sion in the enemy’s country, the spring of his good nature never 
ceased to bubble, for a laugh was always lurking on his lips and a 
song was just behind it. He has even been known to lead a march 
with Sweeny, his banjo player, strumming at his side. 

At Chancellorsville he beguiled the long uncertain hours of the 
day after he had suddenly succeeded the wounded Stonewall Jackson 
in command, by repeating the snatches of a song he had improvised 
for the occasion and which ran in this wise: “Won’t old Joe Hooker 
be glad to get out of the Wilderness—out of the Wilderness—out of 
the Wilderness.” His love of a practical joke, in which he took a 
boyish delight has already been shown in the Dumfries Raid when 
he electrified Washington by sending the impudent message to the 
Quartermaster General complaining of the character of the mules 
furnished the Union army, and which in lieu of better ones he had 
been forced to hitch to his captured transportation. Being a true 
man he does not belong to any particular time or place. He does not 
appertain to cause, but to the country and the age. His honor is 
reflected by an incident published shortly after the war by a southern 
journalist who knew him well. In one of his numerous engagements 
he had met a Union classmate, riding carelessly with a small escort, 
a half mile in front of his battery. In the genial salutation neither 
recognized that the other was on the opposite side. When the mutual 
mistake was presently discovered as the battery flying the Federal 
colors came over the hill, the advantage was in Stuart’s favor. He 
might easily have captured its detached commander but instead there 
was an exchange of West Point nicknames: “Goodbye Perk” yelled 
Stuart. “Goodbye Beauty,” yelled the classmate who saw Stuart 
suddenly wheel his horse and plunge from sight into the neighboring 
forest. 

Could his unfailing optimism, so often the stay of his men, be 
better exemplified than by his last dispatch which he sent to Bragg 


May 11, 1864, and which reassured Richmond “ . . . I intersect the 
road the enemy is marching on at Yellow Tavern ... My men and 


horses are tired, hungry, jaded, but all right.” That dispatch was 
signed at the early hour of six-thirty in the morning. Before the end 
of the day “Jeb” Stuart was brought mortally wounded into the city 
for which he had risked himself and his command so many times to 
save. 















































The Cavalry Leadership Test, 1929 


By LitvuTenant T. Scotrr Riaes, Cavalry 


About five years ago, a friend of the cavalry established a prize 
of One Thousand Dollars to be presented each year to a cavalry 
platoon which received the highest rating in a test of efficiency and 
iraining. Since that time the “Cavalry Leadership Test for Small 
Units” has been held every year at some cavalry post. 

In 1929, Fort Bliss, Texas, was the scene of the test. The board 
in charge was appointed by the Commanding General, First Cavalry 
Division, the personnel of the board being taken from officers not as- 
signed to any of the competing regiments. The purpose of the test, 
as outlined by the board, was “to encourage the training and physical 
development of the individuals and their mounts and to test combat 
efficiency of small cavalry units.” 

In order to carry out the above purpose, the test was divided, as 
in previous years, into two phases: the Individual Phase and the 
Leadership Phase. Of the total possible score of one hundred per 
cent for the entire test, twenty per cent was allotted to the Individual 
and eighty to the Leadership Phase. 

Five regiments entered platoons in the contest, one entry being 
allowed from each of the First, Fifth, Seventh, Eighth and Tenth 
Cavalry regiments, which had been assembled at Fort Bliss during 
October for the division maneuvers. The board conducting this test 
eliminated the platoon entered by one regiment due to the fact 
that that platoon failed to carry out that part of the mission assigned 
il requiring it to cross the Franklin Mountains at Cottonwood Springs, 
and failed to follow the route prescribed in the order it should have 
in the part of the test from Cottonwood Springs Pass to Canutillo. 

In reporting the conduct and results of the test, a description of 
the problems confronting the platoons and a record of the scores 
awarded the contestants will be given. No attempt will be made to 
remark upon the errors made by contestants, but the scores will be 
left to speak for themselves. 


Individual Phase 


The Individual Phase was conducted on October 28th, 1929. A 
five-mile cross-country course, running principally over uneven ter- 
rain of sand hills and “caliche” banks, was taken, mounted, by all 
contestants. Twenty obstacle-jumps, slides, banks, and sand-pits— 
were scattered along the course. In addition seven pistol targets and 
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gone to sleep by the roadside and allowed the General’s two favorite 
thoroughbreds of which he was in charge, ignominiously to fall into 
the hands of his pursuers. 

Even with his mind burdened by the unending chances incident 
to his being separated from his own forces on an independent mis- 
sion in the enemy’s country, the spring of his good nature never 
ceased to bubble, for a laugh was always lurking on his lips and a 
song was just behind it. He has even been known to lead a march 
with Sweeny, his banjo player, strumming at his side. 

At Chancellorsville he beguiled the long uncertain hours of the 
day after he had suddenly succeeded the wounded Stonewall Jackson 
in command, by repeating the snatches of a song he had improvised 
for the occasion and which ran in this wise: “Won’t old Joe Hooker 
be glad to get out of the Wilderness—out of the Wilderness—out of 
the Wilderness.” His love of a practical joke, in which he took a 
boyish delight has already been shown in the Dumfries Raid when 
he electrified Washington by sending the impudent message to the 
Quartermaster General complaining of the character of the mules 
furnished the Union army, and which in lieu of better ones he had 
been forced to hitch to his captured transportation. Being a true 
man he does not belong to any particular time or place. He does not 
appertain to cause, but to the country and the age. His honor is 
reflected by an incident published shortly after the war by a southern 
journalist who knew him well. In one of his numerous engagements 
he had met a Union classmate, riding carelessly with a small escort, 
a half mile in front of his battery. In the genial salutation neither 
recognized that the other was on the opposite side. When the mutual 
mistake was presently discovered as the battery flying the Federal 
colors came over the hill, the advantage was in Stuart’s favor. He 
might easily have captured its detached commander but instead there 
was an exchange of West Point nicknames: “Goodbye Perk” yelled 
Stuart. “Goodbye Beauty,” yelled the classmate who saw Stuart 
suddenly wheel his horse and plunge from sight into the neighboring 
forest. 

Could his unfailing optimism, so often the stay of his men, be 
better exemplified than by his last dispatch which he sent to Bragg 
May 11, 1864, and which reassured Richmond “ . . . I intersect the 
road the enemy is marching on at Yellow Tavern ... My men and 
horses are tired, hungry, jaded, but all right.” That dispatch was 
signed at the early hour of six-thirty in the morning. Before the end 
of the day “Jeb” Stuart was brought mortally wounded into the city 
for which he had risked himself and his command so many times to 
save. 
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The Cavalry Leadership Test, 1929 


By Lieutenant T. Scorr Riaes, Cavalry 


About five years ago, a friend of the cavalry established a prize 
of One Thousand Dollars to be presented each year to a cavalry 
platoon which received the highest rating in a test of efficiency and 
iraining. Since that time the “Cavalry Leadership Test for Small 
Units” has been held every year at some cavalry post. 

In 1929, Fort Bliss, Texas, was the scene of the test. The board 
in charge was appointed by the Commanding General, First Cavalry 
Division, the personnel of the board being taken from officers not as- 
signed to any of the competing regiments. The purpose of the test, 
as outlined by the board, was “to encourage the training and physical 
development of the individuals and their mounts and to test combat 
efficiency of small cavalry units.” 

In order to carry out the above purpose, the test was divided, as 
in previous years, into two phases: the Individual Phase and the 
Leadership Phase. Of the total possible score of one hundred per 
cent for the entire test, twenty per cent was allotted to the Individual 
and eighty to the Leadership Phase. 

Five regiments entered platoons in the contest, one entry being 
allowed from each of the First, Fifth, Seventh, Eighth and Tenth 
Cavalry regiments, which had been assembled at Fort Bliss during 
October for the division maneuvers. The board conducting this test 
eliminated the platoon entered by one regiment due to the fact 
that that platoon failed to carry out that part of the mission assigned 
it requiring it to cross the Franklin Mountains at Cottonwood Springs, 
and failed to follow the route prescribed in the order it should have 
in the part of the test from Cottonwood Springs Pass to Canutillo. 

In reporting the conduct and results of the test, a description of 
the problems confronting the platoons and a record of the scores 
awarded the contestants will be given. No attempt will be made to 
remark upon the errors made by contestants, but the scores will be 
left to speak for themselves. 


Individual Phase 
The Individual Phase was conducted on October 28th, 1929. A 
five-mile cross-country course, running principally over uneven ter- 
rain of sand hills and “caliche” banks, was taken, mounted, by all 
contestants. Twenty obstacle-jumps, slides, banks, and sand-pits— 
were scattered along the course. In addition seven pistol targets and 
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six sabre heads were spotted at unexpected points of the route. 
These obstacles and targets were attacked at a full gallop, deductions 
heing made in the contestants’ scores for refusals, misses, run-outs, 
ind decreased gaits. A time limit of twenty-five minutes for 
lieutenants and thirty for enlisted men was set, and a deduction of 
ien, per cent of his total score was made from the score of any indi- 
vidual for each minute of overtime. At the conclusion of this phase, 
horses were inspected by veterinary umpires, who awarded a zero 
score to contestants whose horses showed exhaustion or other 
maladies which could be attributed to poor horsemanship on the part 
of the rider. 

Immediately upon dismounting after this phase, lieutenants were 
required to run two miles across country (also over a varied course 
including sand hills), the allowed time being twenty-four minutes. 
No score was awarded for this run, it being considered merely as a 
test of the courage, endurance and physical fitness of the lieutenant 
io qualify him to lead his platoon in the remainder of the test. 
Lieutenants who failed to finish the two-mile course were eliminated 
from the contest. 

Scores for the Individual Phase were as follows, based on a 
possible maximum of 20% of which 6% was assigned to the lieutenant 
and 14% to the enlisted personnel: 


Troop F, 1st Cavalry (2d Lieut. H. W. Johnson) : 16.47%. 
Troop B, 7th Cavalry (2d Lieut. T. F. Van Natta II): 14.33%. 
Troop E, 8th Cavalry (1st Lieut. J. K. Baker): 16.81%. 
Troop E, 10th Cavalry (2d Lieut. T. F. Trapolino) : 16.76%. 


Leadership Phase 

The Leadership Phase comprised a two-day march, under simu- 
lated wartime conditions, all platoons following identical routes and 
being marked upon their actions by the same umpires. Three 
platoons marched on the morning of October 29th and two on October 
30th, order of march having been determined previously by lot. They 
were given a reconnaissance mission, with orders to pass consecu- 
lively certain control points, returning to Fort Bliss on the second day. 
The test will be described, by control points as the situations were en- 
countered by the platoons, reference being made to the sketch map 
made from the Dona Ana Maneuver Map, and the first platoon to 
march being used as a model. The following is a tabulated outline of 
the scoring system, by control points: 
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Control Point No. 2, Defense against Airplane 


ee ee er ee ee eee 4 
Control Point No. 3, Mounted Combat and Recon- 

eer ree 21 
ee ee 11 
Control Point No. 5, River Crossing .................. 5 
Control Point No. 6, Reconnaissance of Anthony ...... 6 
Ny ee ee ere 10 
Control Point No. 8, Defense against Armored Cars ... 3 
Control Point No. 9, Dismounted Combat ............ 15 
Control Point No. 10, Condition of Animals ........... 5 

80% 


Control Point Number | (Fort Bliss) 


At 6.00 P. M. on the day before the platoon was scheduled to 
march, the platoon leader was issued the following situations and 
orders: 


“GENERAL SITUATION: a. Dona Ana Maneuver Map, 1 inch=1 mile; 
Dona Ana, Canutillo, and Ysleta Sheets.” 

“b. A line running due north from Smelter (just west of El Paso) 
and the Rio Grande from Smelter to the southeast is the boundary 
between two States, Browns (east and north) and Whites (west and 
south), which have recently declared war. El Paso has many White 
sympathizers among its population.” 

“SPECIAL SITUATION: (Brown) The 1st Cavalry Division is concen- 
trating at Fort Bliss. Information has been received that Whites are 
contemplating an invasion of Brown territory and are detraining 
infantry at Afton (18 miles west of Berino).” 

“WARNING OrvER: At 6.00 P. M., October 28th, 1929, Lieutenant 
Johnson commanding the 1st Platoon, Troop F, 1st Cavalry, is in- 
formed of the above situation and is told that his platoon, with a ma- 
chine rifle squad attached, will proceed on reconnaissance at 3.30 A. 
M., October 29, 1929; that he may be away two days; that complete 
orders and maps will be given him at his troop picket line one-half 
hour before the time set for the departure of his platoon; that one 
cooked meal and one feed of grain will be carried on the saddle; that 
there will be no transportation with the platoon.” 

At 3.00 A. M. the next day, the platoon leader was issued the fol- 
lowing order at his troop picket line: 
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1ST CAVALRY DIVISION 
FORT BLISS, TEXAS 
29 OCTOBER, 1929. 3:00 A. M. 


FIELD ORDERS | 
ra 5 | 


Maps: Dona Ana Maneuver Map, 1 inch—1 mile, Dona Ana, 
Canutillo, and Ysleta Sheets. 


1. Enemy infantry was reported as detraining at AFTON (about 
18 miles west of BERINO) at 4:00 P. M., yesterday. Small patrols of 
enemy cavalry were reported last night at the crossings over the RIO 
GRANDE at ANTHONY and CANUTILLO. Troop A, 1st Armored 
Car Squadron is in contact with enemy infantry about 15 miles west 
of BERINO. 


2. This division remains today at FORT BLISS. 


3. a. (1) The 1st Platoon, Troop F, 1st Cavalry with its machine 
rifle squad attached will proceed on reconnaissance at 3:30 A. M. 
today, crossing the FRANKLIN MOUNTAINS at COTTONWOOD 
SPRINGS and moving via CANUTILLO, LA UNION, ANTHONY, 
WEBB GAP, RJ6 (2% miles north of COE RCH Ruins). It will re- 
turn to FORT BLISS October 30th. 


(2) Enemy detachments encountered the size of a troop or 
larger will be reported. 


(3) Prompt report will be made of the results of the recon- 
naissance of CANUTILLO and ANTHONY. 


(4) Identifications will be obtained. 

(5) Water supply and amounts obtainable will be reported. 

(6) The platoon will act generally in an aggressive manner 
fighting when necessary to obtain information or secure identifica- 
tions. 


4. One cooked meal and one feed of grain will be carried on the 
saddle. After these are consumed the platoon is authorized to live 
off the country, giving receipts for subsistence and forage obtained 
(consult umpires). 


5. Messages to FORT BLISS. 


By command of Major General A. 
oe 
“a 


Chief of Staff. 
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The first part of the march presented only the problem of follow- 
ing the prescribed route in darkness and fog. The passes of the 
Franklin Mountains were pretty well obscured by low hanging clouds, 
and one platoon became lost and failed to cross by the required pass. 
Cottonwood Springs Pass proved to be a severe test for both horses 
and men. The approaches were exceedingly steep, rocky, and slip- 
pery, and it was necessary for troopers to dismount and lead during 
the entire crossing, a period of from three to four hours. 












Control Point Number 2 





At Control Point Number 2 (see map) a special umpire assumed 
control of the situation. He arranged with the Air Corps so that a 
reconnaissance plane arrived at the exit of the pass just as the 
platoon marched out. The pilot made no particular effort to locate 
the platoon, for the scoring was based entirely upon the orders given 
and the dispositions made to avoid observation. When the plane 
had passed out of sight, the platoon was assembled and the march 
resumed. 















SCORES (MAXIMUM 4%) 
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Control Point Number 3 


At a point about a mile and a half east of Canutillo, the platoon 
ran into an enemy patrol of two squads, dismounted on the road. 
The enemy mounted and moved to attack the Brown patrol, falling 
back, however, as soon as the Browns began an attack. The White 
squads retreated around the north edge of Canutillo, west across the 



















bridge, continuing west if the Brown attack was vigorously pressed. { 
If the Browns did not pursue, however, the Whites took up a defen- q 
sive position on the west side of the river, disputing the crossing and | 
delaying the Brown platoon. The platoon leader was thus presented { 
with the combined problem of mounted combat, reconnaissance of a ; 
town, and passage of a defile. The platoon was ailowed one prisoner, FF n 
a wounded soldier from the White patrol, who stated that his patrol r 
had been ordered to cross the Franklin Mountains and that he rn 
thought there were other patrols from the White army operating A 
along the Rio Grande. 

The principal points upon which platoons were marked at Canul- . 





ille were: Defeat of the enemy patrol; pursuit across the bridge: 
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establishment of a march outpost on the west side of the river; in- 
vestigation of points likely to yield information; security during the 
halt; capture, examination and disposition of prisoners; messages to 
Fort Bliss; destruction of the enemy communication system; and de- 
parture from the town. 


SCORES (MAXIMUM 21%) 
Ist Cavalry 
7th Cavalry 
8th Cavalry 
10th Cavalry 


Control Pomt Number 4 


At the west end of the bridge, a march umpire joined the platoon, 
accompanying it for about seven miles and marking it on march 
discipline and march conduct. Particular attention was paid to 
marching by bounds, smooth functioning of the point and main body, 
careful reconnaissance at important terrain features, security 
measures, and lookouts to observe for airplanes. The umpire accom- 
panied each platoon for over an hour, so as to include in his marking 
the hourly halt and the use of a march table. 


SCORES (MAXIMUM 11%) 
1st Cavalry 
7th Cavalry 
8th Cavalry 
10th Cavalry 


Control Point Number 5 


As the platoon approached Anthony from the west, it received 
fire from three White soldiers concealed at the east end of the bridge. 
These men surrendered if the point pressed vigorously across the 
bridge. Platoons followed the points across the river, questioned 
their prisoners, and received the following information: That the 
prisoners were stragglers from Troop A, 1st White Cavalry, which 
marched east through Anthony that day; that their troop arrived in 
Afton by train late the day before, camped in Afton that night, and 
marched northeastward to an unknown destination on leaving 
Anthony. 

As in the situation at Canutillo, platoons were marked on the pas- 
sage of the bridge and on the collection and dissemination of infor- 
mation and disposal of prisoners. 
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SCORES (MAXIMUM 5%) 


eres 4.50 
PIE n.5 5605554 see Nbeen 3.30 
EE 6 ch cheese wes eveaee 4.95 
RE hive ends tise badeced 3.35 


Control Point Number 6 


On arriving at Anthony, the platoons found only one enemy 
soldier, a straggler from a White armored car, who had been left in 
Anthony drunk. He told the platoon leaders that his car was at- 
tached to the White troop, that it had moved east through Anthony 
that morning, and that he did not know its destination. He said also 
that there had been many White infantrymen in Afton the night 
hefore. 

At the telegraph office there was a telegram from the commander 
of the White troop, making a negative report of his reconnaissance, 
and stating that he would proceed on his mission. 

Platoons were marked on the same points here as at Canutillo. 
Scores were as follows: 


SCORES (MAXIMUM 6%) 


SE ciexsecesecesaoure 3.09 
errr eer 4.46 
re rer 4.89 
ee eres 2.64 


Control Point Number 7 


From Anthony to the Dona Ana Target Range, the platoons were 
confronted with no more prepared situations. At Dona Ana they 
were met by an umpire who directed them to make camp anywhere 
within a radius of two miles of the water tank. Rations and forage 
which had been spotted at the Range were delivered to platoon 
leaders on requisition. Platoons were marked on making camp, care 
of animals, security measures, morale, and concealment from air 
observation. 

At 2:30 A. M. the next day, the platoon leader of the first platoon 
was told to break camp and continue on his mission. Other platoons 
were started at intervals of an hour and a half. All were marked on 
breaking camp and the initiation of the march. 
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SCORES (MAXIMUM 10%) 


ere er ere ee ee 7.02 
Pe hii Fees kiwaesd i ease 9.71 
Se EY 654d edd sc eesudiws evs 8.75 
PT I vevivcwiel swssasns 8.63 


Control Pont Number 8 


At Control Point Number 8 (see map) the platoon met an enemy 
armored car, traveling north on the road at fifteen miles per hour. 
The car fired blanks from its machine gun; it passed the platoon and 
continued up the road without stopping. Platoons were marked on 
the actions of the leaders and their men in scattering and taking 
cover. As soon as all dispositions had been made, the leaders were 
informed that the car was out of the problem and that they could 
continue their march. 


SCORES (MAXIMUM 3%) 


re ere 1.95 
ee 2.85 
a re 2.40 
OEE ORE ETE 2.85 


Control Point Number 9 


At this point (see map) the platoon was met by a special umpire 
who directed it to rejoin its troop at Castner Range and gave the fol- 
lowing order: 

“Patrols report that enemy cavalry, strength estimated as a troop, 
is now at CASTNER RANGE. 

“This troop marches at once to drive the enemy west of the 
mountains.” 

The platoon then moved to a point five hundred yards in rear of 
the line of departure, designated by an umpire, where it halted and 
received the following verbal instructions, the umpire pointing out 
designated localities to the platoon leader: 

“Patrols report that the enemy, dismounted, holds a line from 
that point to that point.” 

“This troop attacks, dismounted, at once and will drive the 
enemy west of the mountains. Line of departure from there to 
there.” 

“Attack on my signal.” 
“Your platoon will be the right assault platoon. You will deploy 
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with your left at that point on a front of seventy-five yards. You will 
advance by fire and movement. Your objective will be from that 
point to that point. You will not hold out any support.” 

“The second platoon (assumed) will attack on your left.” 

“The third platoon (assumed) will be in support and will follow 
the right platoon at two hundred yards. He will furnish flank pro- 
tection for the right flank of the troop.” 

“Machine rifle squads will accompany their platoons.” 

“Led horses there.” 

“T will be with the support.” 

Five minutes after the platoon was in position on the line of de- 
parture, a group of twelve prone targets appeared at a range of four 
hundred yards. These targets were visible for ten minutes. Five 
minutes after they disappeared, eight targets appeared five hundred 
yards from the line of departure, remaining visible for five minutes. 
Five minutes after their disappearance a group of twenty prone sil- 
houettes appeared at eight hundred yards (from the line of depar- 
ture) and remained up for five minutes. Hostile fire was represented 
by machine guns concealed in trenches, which fired blanks while their 
groups of targets were in sight. Four casualties were awarded in 
each platoon during the problem; the Platoon Sergeant, a squad 
Jeader, and two privates. 

Platoons were marked on the number of hits, targets hit, and 
conduct of fire. 

SCORES (MAXIMUM 15%) 


ee ere re 11.79 
Sr 10.44 
ee ere 11.19 
a rer 9.92 


At the completion of the fire problem platoons were directed to 
return to Fort Bliss. 

The Veterinary Umpire inspected horses at Castner Range to 
check Preston Brands and find horses which had lost shoes on the 
march. 

Control Point Number 10 

At 9:00 A. M. on the morning following the return to Bliss, horses 
were inspected on the halter by the veterinary umpires. Cuts were 
awarded for lame horses, lost shoes, sore backs, or horses that would 
be unable to continue the march. 
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Following is the consolidated score sheet: 
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= ‘Platoon | Troop “F” | Troop “B” | Troop “E” Troop ‘E” _ 
Pe from | Ist Cav. 7th Cav. | 8th Cav. 10th Cav. 
bd Lieut. Lieut. Lieut. Lieut. 
M4 Toidivides! Johnson | Van Natta Baker Trapelino 
a. _ Phase _ 16.47 | 1433 =| ‘16.81 16.76 
: cCP-2 1.80 | a7 2.80 3.64 
ee Cokes 19.88 20.16 17.17 18.21 
4 Cc. P= 4 9.53 9.85 7.40 9.85 
oe 4.50 3.30 | 4.95 3.35 
Cc P= 6 3.09 4.46 4.89 2.64 
c 8.7 7.02 | 971 | 8.75 8.63 
C. P.- 8 1.95 | 2.85 | 2.40 2.85 
7 CG. P=9 11.79 10.44 11.19 9.92 
a = CC P-10 4.65 447 | 4.24 4.56 
§ ‘Totals: 80.68 | 83.29 | 80.60 80.41 
a 
: The winning platoon, that from Troop B, 7th Cavalry, with a score 
’ of 83.29%, was composed of the following personnel: 


Platoon Leader: 2d Lieutenant Thomas F. Van Natta, 3d. 
Sergeants: Arthur West, Joseph A. Bourque. 
Corporals: James V. Crawley, Stephen McGregor, Harold J. Boy- 


Privates: Clarence G. Larson, Claude E. Fairchilds, Anton J. 
Cherne, Richard T. Miller, Reuben B. Allen, John R. Kirkendall, 
James R. Hunter, John E. Harrington, William T. Evans, Harry C. 
Haines, Joseph E. Daughetry, Taddeus Pawliz, Henry O’Quinn, Henry 
J. Morlas, Laudis A. Coleman, Edward J. Lessing, Herbert R. Dar- 
mody, Richard S. Hoyle, Benjamin B. Smith, Francis H. Bain. 





Monkey Drill 


By First LIEUTENANT ALEXANDER GEORGE, Cavalry 


MONKEY drill squad is a distinct asset to a cavalry troop. 
There are few troops that are not called on from time to time 
to give exhibitions at fairs, horse shows or in their own riding 
hall for the entertainment of the public. Where variation from pure- 
ly military demonstrations is desirable nothing is more popular nor 
more spectacular than a well organized monkey drill. A great ad- 
vantage to the work is that the active, athletic men really enjoy it 
and develop a great pride in their work. With an enthusiastic squad. 
patience, and a little work, a surprisingly good monkey drill may be 
whipped into shape in a very short time, and I believe that you will 
find that it will add greatly to both the horsemanship and the morale 
of the outfit. 


Equipment 


A. Single snaffle bridles, with reins just long enough to reach to 
the surcingle. The bridle should be properly adjusted to the horse 
and the reins tied in a knot so that when they are dropped on the 
neck they will not dangle and be in the way. The knot should be 
so tied that the off rein is slightly shorter than the near so that a 
direct pull on the end of the rein will pull the horse’s head slightly 
to the right. This tends to keep the mount in to the wall (the drill 
for the most part being done on the left hand) and thereby aids in 
keeping the horse in column. 

B. Saddle blankets. The saddle blankets should be adjusted 
well forward on the withers so that when the rider goes from the sit- 
ting position to the stand his hands will rest on the blanket instead 
of an uncovered part of the horse. During a ride when the horse be- 
comes sweaty the hand is liable to slip unless in contact with the 
blanket. The loose end of the blanket should be towards the front 
in order that the flapping ends will not fly back and cover the sur- 
cingle and its loops. 

C. Breast strap. The breast strap should be securely fastened 
to the surcingle beneath the horse’s belly and should fit snugly upon 
the horse so that it will not slip when pressure is applied to it. 

D. Surcingle—leather or canvas. The surcingle should be made 
of either canvas or leather. Leather is much more satisfactory as it 
will stand a greater strain and will not stretch as much as canvas 
does. It should be made along the lines of a saddle (officer’s) girth 
with two straps and buckles for fastening it. Quite often during a 
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drill a buckle or strap will rip or pull, and the additional buckle will 
keep the surcingle in place. It should be fitted with leather loops, 
one on each side of top-center to offer hand grips for the vaulter. 
They should be made of strong, soft leather and should be large 
enough so that the hand can readily find them. They must be soft 
and flat so that they will not form too great a bump on the horse’s 
back. For the purpose of linking the horses together the surcingle 
should be fitted with two heavy “D” rings, one on each side about 
half way down the girth. 

E. Halters. Usual issue halters, making sure that the halter 
rings are securely attached as the horses are linked together, halter 
to halter. 

F. Links. The links should be about a foot long, made of heavy 
leather and fitted on the ends with halter-shank snaps. When not 
being used they should be carried snapped to the halter rings, as 
they prove rather cumbersome when dangling from the surcingle. 

G. Shoulder straps. For the building of pyramids at the gallop 
shoulder straps should be used. They consist of two leather loops 
that fit about the arms at the arm-pits, and a connecting strap run- 
ning across the back of the shoulders. They will save many a torn 
shirt. The men should be outfitted with thin-soled tennis shoes. The 
heavy basket ball shoe is not flexible enough and may hurt the horse’s 
hack. Issue leggins or spirals may be worn, but it is believed that 
long athletic stockings are more suitable for the work. 


Mounts 


After getting his equipment together, the instructor should next 
turn his attention to the selection and training of his mounts. He will 
find that any man with the desire to monkey drill and the ability to 
sit on the top side of a horse will readily pick up the exercises and 
with practice will develop into a competent exhibition rider. But 
with his mounts he will be up against an entirely different angle. 
Many horses for one reason or another, although good troop horses 
under saddle, are unsuitable for this work. 

Only by the “cut and try” method can the best horses be obtained. 
The ideal mount is one of slow, regular gaits, not given to kicking in 
ranks and not ticklish in his back. A horse with the last fault should 
be discarded from the drill immediately. You can regulate the gaits, 
and with careful work eliminate a great deal of the kicking, but I 
have never seen a horse with a touchy back made into a good 
monkey drill horse. Invariably when the rider comes to a stand at 
either the trot or canter, the horse will either hump his back or buck, 
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Note equipment of mounts and riders. 


either of which is disastrous during a drill, as even the most experi- 
enced bareback rider cannot maintain the stand on a horse of uneven 
gaits. Especial care must be given to the kicking horse when the 
rider is vaulting, because the horse if inclined will reach him with a 
side kick when the rider dismounts to vault. 

After choosing about sixteen or more suitable horses (twelve 
and a leader will be necessary for a finished drill), they should be 
thoroughly schooled at all the gaits in single column and linked in 
pairs and threes. A well gaited leader with an intelligent rider 
should be used in front of the column at all times. 

Most of the work should be carried on on the left hand as the 
average man works better from the near side of his mount. A great 
deal of care must be exercised in maintaining distances and position 
in column. This will be simplified when the horses are linked in 
teams, as they are always under the control of a rider, but in single 
horse work when the rider dismounts to vault the horse has a ten- 
dency to leave the column and come towards the center of the ring. 
Also the rider when standing on a single horse has very little control 
of his mount. Therefore it is very necessary that the horses be taught 
lo keep their place in column if a smooth team ride is desired. 

Gaits should be kept rather slow, a six mile trot and a ten mile 
gallop, although the latter gait will have to be increased considerably 
for the more difficult vaults. The riders should try to get the horses 
to keep in column without the aid of the reins and when this has been 
accomplished he should practice shifting his position on their backs, 
tug at the surcingle and apply pressure over the back and loins with 
the heel of his hand until the horse learns not to flinch at this added 
pressure. After you think the animals know how to travel in single 
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column they may be linked in teams. The following rules may be 
followed to advantage: 


a. Place the fastest horse on the near side. (This has a tendency 
to crowd the wall and assists in keeping the team in column.) 
Place kickers next the wall. (This protects the vaulters.) 

c. Place small horses on the near side. (This is of no great im- 
portance, but a small horse is slightly easier to vault from 
than a larger animal.) 

d. In three horse teams place the most unruly of the horses in 
the center as this is usually the rider’s mount. 


Teams after once chosen should be worked together at all times, 
and should be so arranged in single column as to offer the least con- 
fusion when it becomes necessary to link in teams. This adds much 
io the smoothness of the ride from the spectator’s view. 

Don’t allow the men to practice standing or vaulting during the 
first schooling of the horse. A little patience at the beginning will be 
more than compensated later by smooth gaited, well-behaved mounts. 


Training of Riders 

When you have reached a place where you are satisfied that your 
horses will maintain gait and position you are ready to begin with 
the training of your riders, and the routining of your drill. 

When you begin your work with the riders insist that there is but 
one right way of doing each movement. This is not entirely true, 
for the conformation of the man may enable him to accomplish a 
vault or other exercise in some different way from the prescribed 
manner, but if you would have a smoothly timed drill it is necessary 
that everyone do the same thing at the same time in the same way. 
The first exercise to be taught should be the single horse stand at 
the trot. The movement should be carefully explained and the posi- 
lions practiced at the halt before being tried at the increased gait. 
Have the men take off their waist belts and fasten them to the 
breast straps and have them use the belt for a support while standing 
(this belt can soon be dispensed with.) Under no conditions must 
they pull back on the reins in order to maintain balance. Holding 
the reins in the right hand and the belt in the left, place the hands on 
the horse’s withers, fingers to the front. Bend the body forward 
until the weight of the body is over and supported by the hands, bend 
the knees and “kip up” in one count placing the feet upon the horse’s 
back. Rise to the standing position. At first it will be found neces- 
sary to balance the weight against the belt attached to the breast 
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The Pyramid 


Note the method of linking mounts together. 


strap, but this will soon be overcome by practice. The important 
thing is to see that the “kip up” from the sitting to the standing posi- 
tion is done in one count and that the rider doesn’t bodily “climb” 
into the stand. When he climps his toes rake the horse’s flanks and 
‘ause him to increase his gait. The actual movement of coming to 
the stand is greatly simplified when at the gallop because the move- 
ment of the horse helps throw the rider into position, but the one 
count “kip” can be accomplished at the trot with a little practice. 
Before trying this exercise at the trot teach the rider how to sit down 
from the stand. He bends down, places his hands on the withers, 
then lowers himself until his thighs are in contact with his elbows, 
and all his weight supported upon his hands. Then he gently rolls 
back until he comes in contact with the horse’s back. This is very 
important because if he allows himself just to drop from the stand 
to the horse’s back, he will hurt the horse and cause him to flinch the 
next time the movement is made. After these two exercises are mas- 
tered at the halt it may be tried at the trot. Insist upon the rider 
sitting down the moment that the horse makes an effort to leave the 
column or lag in gait. 


At either gait, trot or gallop, the rider when in the standing posi- 
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tion, bends his knees enough to take up the jar of the horse, and 
keeps his head up and looks ahead. The moment he begins to glance 
down at his horse he is liable to lose his balance and fall. The rider 
should only come to the stand when the horse is traveling on the 
straightaway and not when rounding corners. The stand will seem 
to be a very difficult exercise at first, but with a little practice it 
becomes quite simple. If you should find a man that cannot learn the 
stand after three or four afternoon workouts he should be eliminated 
from the drill, provided of course you have enough men for your 
completed exhibition. 

The next exercise to be taken up is the simple one-horse vault. 
{t should of course be explained at the halt, but only practiced at the 
gallop. The vault at any other gait develops into a climb to the horse’s 
back, whereas the vault at the gallop is a graceful swing up propelled 
by the beat of the gallop and the speed of the horse. The rider should 
lirst be taught how to sit sideways on the horse and should practice 
this movement at the gallop until he is secure in this position before 
attempting to vault. Hold the rein in the left hand and with the same 
hand grasp the near loop of the surcingle between the crotch. Place 
the right hand upon the horse’s withers. Pushing back with the right 
hand, throw the body well back, raise the right leg and pass it over 
the horse to the left side. Take the reins in the right hand. It is 
necessary to push the body back before raising the right leg, other- 
wise this leg may hit the horse’s neck while passing over and make 
an awkward movement. To resume the astride position, drop the 
reins, pass the right leg back over the horse and again take up the, 
reins. After this movement has been learned satisfactorily, you are 
ready for the actual vault. 

Sitting sideways, the reins in the right hand, grasp the off loop 
with the same hand, back up and fingers to the front. With the left 
hand grasp the breast strap about two or three inches down from the 
withers on the off side. Supporting the weight upon the arms throw 
the body from the horse, facing the same direction as the horse and 
plant your feet together as far as possible front of the horse’s fore- 
legs. The moment of impact with the ground pull up with the arms 
and on the horse’s back. At first the rider will find that he is doing 
the entire movement with a slight spring in his legs and the pull of 
his arms, but with practice and only with practice he will learn to let 
the speed of the horse swing his body up and his arms will only be 
used to guide him back into his seat. For a finished vault it is neces- 
sary to hit the ground as the stride of the horse hits the ground but 
this is something that will come naturally to the rider. At first don’t 
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Rider Starting the Vault 


let him worry about the beat of the horse for he will soon learn to 
time his dismounting to the animal’s stride. Insist from the start 
that the vaulter leaves the horse’s back the moment he gets the com- 
mand to do so. There is a great tendency, even amongst experi- 
enced riders, to hesitate before doing this, or to hang upon the side 
of the horse before touching the feet to the ground. For a smooth 
ride all vaulters must be able to instantly leave the horse upon com- 
mand. 

Once more a great deal of care must be exercised in keeping the 
horse in column, as the strain on the neck during a vault tends to 
pull the horse off the track towards the center of the ring. Im- 
mediately after the vault the horse must be put under control and 
hack on the track. For team work I believe that the simple vault 
facing to the front is the only one that can be used with satisfaction. 
Any other vault leaves the horse too long without control and is liable 
to break the column. The vaulter should also be taught to gallop 
alongside of the horse, taking the same lead as the horse. This is 
the only way, should he fall off, that he can make a smooth vault 
He gallops along with the horse for two or three strides, then throws 
himself forward planting the feet together and makes the vault as 
prescribed before. 

As secon as the riders have been thoroughly drilled in one-horse 
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Rider Completing the Vault 


work, two and three-horse work may be taken up. Two-horse work 
is very easy if the single horse exercises have been mastered. It is 
much easier to ride Roman on two or three horses than to siand on 
one. In coming to the stand on a team the rider (if he is sitting on 
the off horse) places his right hand on the withers of his own horse, 
his other hand on the withers of the horse on his near side, bends his 
left knee until he can brace his left foot against the horse on his near 
side and in one movement rises to the stand, one foot on each horse. 
If it is a three-horse team he merely shifts one of his feet to cover 
the third horse. For the purpose of exhibition work tall men are 
better for three-horse work since they have a greater spread. 

The vaulting is similar to the one-horse work, but since the team 
is under control of a driver more difficult vaults may be made. The 
following are four simple effective vaults that may be made on two 
horses. The driver is normally mounted on the off horse, leaving 
the surcingle of the near horse free for the use of the vaulter. (The 
vaulter when riding with the driver normally sits sideways on the 
near horse, thereby not having his legs cramped between the team.) 


a. Vault to the rear of the driver facing the front. (Executed 
exactly the same as the one-horse vault except by aid of the 
arms guide the body and seat it upon the off horse.) 
Vault to the rear of the driver, facing to the rear. (Begin the 
vault in the usual manner. When in the air and about level 
with the horse’s back, turn loose with the left hand, twist the 
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body completely to the left and guide with the right arm on 
to the back of the off horse. Must be careful not to land too 
far towards the rear. A pull with the right arm will bring the 
body as far forward as you desire.) 


c. and d. (The same vaults as the above except landing in front of 
the driver. As the vaulter leaves the horse for his vault, the 
driver leans back, flat on his horse’s back. The vaulter then 
completes his vault with a good strong forward pull of his 
arms that brings him over the driver and on to the horse.) 


The first two vaults may also be done with three horses. (The 
driver should be on the middle horse.) 

After the above movements have been learned it is a very easy 
matter for the instructor to begin routining a ride using a com- 
bination of the learned exercises. He should of course start with his 
one-horse work, then two and finally three and climax with some- 
thing a little spectacular, such as a Roman race or a galloping pyra- 
mid. To form a pyramid, two men mount upon the horse next to the 
wall (more effective if done at a gallop), then one behind the driver 
on the middle horse (a light man), and two on the near horse. The 
rear men on the two outside horses come to a stand bracing their 
feet, one on their own mount and the other on the middle horse. 
They link their arms nearest each other, and brace themselves with 
their other hand by holding the shoulder strap of the rider of their 
horse. The rear man on the middle horse then comes to a stand, 
climbs upon the shoulders of the driver of the middle horse and 
cradles himself against the two standing men. It is very effective and 
very simple. 

When routining the ride the instructor must look for smoothness 
and uniformity. He must insist on everyone doing the same thing at 
the same time and in unison. When linking into teams he should 
have some little act interpolated into the ride to fill in the time neces- 
sary to complete the linking. 
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The Sixth Cavalry Marches 
Through Dixie 


By Masor ArtTHur E. WIicsourn, 6th Cavalry 


NOTE: But few written notes were available for use in the preparation of this 
article. Much of interest contained herein was gleaned from conversations by the author 
with participants in the activities described. Such inaccuracies as may exist are due to 
faulty memory.—Author, 


Probably for the first time since the Civil War, a United States 
cavalry regiment has marched through Georgia, covering parts of the 
historic route made famous by Sherman in his Campaign of Atlanta 
and entering many of the cities and towns that he occupied in his 
march through the Carolinas. But how different were the conditions 
under which this march was made both for the troops and for the 
civil population! It is true that fires did blaze upon the landscape 
from time to time but they were cheerful looking and comforting 
fires, serving the scle purpose of furnishing the heat necessary for 
cooking food and for warming and drying a wet and half frozen body 
of troops. 

Although cxcitement among the populace ran at fever heat all 
along the route of march, this was due to intense interest on the part 
of citizens of all ages and stations in the every action of “the boys.” 
Whether the route lay through the rural districts and small hamlets 
of the mountains of North Georgia or the more prosperous and pre- 
tentious cities of the plains beyond, past country schools or city high 
schools and colleges, children, dismissed from the schools for the pur- 
pose, lined the roads and streets to cheer the regiment on its way. 
And other members of the citizenry, falling into line, greeted the 
soldiers in like manner. Whenever and wherever tents were pitched 
for the night, then and there great crowds assembled. And _ these 
crowds had an insatiable curiosity as to how modern troops live in 
the field, what equipment they carry, what food they eat, how they 
prepare their food, and what a machine gun is like. Many were the 
comparisons drawn by soldiers of an older day between modern 
methods and equipment and those of the long departed Civil War 
days. And then, when the rains came and the waters rose, helping 
hands were invariably extended, not for purposes of financial gain 
but because the age-old hospitality of the South would not down. 
Citizens donated shelter for the men when it was needed, they fed 
them, they entertained both the officers and the men, and in every 
way showed that the 6th Cavalry, which is largely recruited from the 
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South, “belongs” in that section. Certainly no victorious troops, re- 
turning from the most arduous of campaigns, were ever received by 
a more enthusiastic and a more hospitable populace. 


Plans and Orders 


On the 18th of April, 1929, the Corps Area Commander addressed 
a letter to the Commanding Officer of the 6th Cavalry, stationed at 
Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, outlining plans for the concentration al 
Camp Jackson, by October 1st, 1929, of all regular troops in the Corps 
Area. The letter further stated that the troops so concentrated 
would, between October 1st and October 21st, engage in combined 
tactical maneuvers, during which time, the Corps Area Commander 
would make his annual tactical inspection. Also, information was 
furnished, that the 6th Cavalry would proceed to and from Camp 
Jackson by marching. 

On August Ist, 1929, the Corps Area Commander addressed a 
letter of instructions to all commanders concerned in the concen- 
tration of troops at Camp Jackson. This letter indicated that the 
following described units would be so concentrated: 

Headquarters & Headquarters Co., 8th Infantry Brigade; 8th 
Infantry; 22d Infantry; 6th Cavalry (less Troop B); 2d Battalion, 16th 
Field Artillery; 17th Field Artillery (less one battalion); Battery A, 
lst Observation Battalion; Company A, 4th Engineers; 1st Platoon, 
4th Tank Company; 22d Observation Squadron; 4th Photographic 
Section; 34th Ordnance Company; certain Medical personnel. All 
commanders were to proceed with their commands to and from 
Camp Jackson by marching and were directed to make reconnais- 
sances of routes and submit reports of those selected for the move- 
ment. The animal elements of the 3d Battalion, 22d Infantry, were 
to be attached to the 6th Cavalry for the march to Camp Jackson. 


Preliminary Preparations and Plans 

The receipt of the original letter, which set forth the plans for the 
concentration and maneuvers, found the 6th Cavalry in the midst of 
an intensive training program. This program had as its goal, com- 
plete preparation for the type of work that would have to be carried 
out by the regiment during the period of the summer training camps. 
During the latter part of May, the Corps Area Commander visited 
Fort Oglethorpe and conducted his annual tactical inspection. 
Between the middle of June and the end of August, the regimental 
mounts and a large percentage of the personnel of the regiment were 
constantly employed in the training camps. Therefore, the time 
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available for necessary conditioning of mounts of the regiment was 
quite limited. Litthe more could be done than to work all pack 
animals under pack daily. For the same reasons, march and tactical 
training in the regiment was largely at a standstill during the sum- 
mer. Between the middle of June and September 10th, it was 
possible to conduct but two regimental tactical problems. In such 
circumstances, it was apparent that great care would have to be exer- 
cised in planning the march to Camp Jackson. 

The route of the regiment between Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia and 
Camp Jackson, South Carolina (see Map) lay across north Georgia 
and west central South Carolina. An examination of the Geological 
Survey Map seemed to warrant the conclusions that a direct route 
southeast through Dalton, Ellijay and Dawsonville to Athens, thence 
by way of Abbeville and Newberry to Columbia was feasable and 
desirable since the use of such route would necessitate but little travel 
on paved roads. Therefore, during the month of August, S-4 was sent 
to reconnoiter camp sites and arrange for the purchase and delivery 
of supplies to the camps while the regiment was en route. This 
reconnaissance developed the real nature of the terrain and of the 
road net between Fort Oglethorpe and Athens and resulted in the 
selection of a route between those places which lay farther to the 
south (See Map). Both of these routes traverse the mountainous 
country of North Georgia. Close, broken, and rugged, this terrain is 
cut by numerous streams which flow generally from northeast to 
southwest, with elevations of but a few hundred feet in the main 
stream beds. The ridges between rise to altitudes of from 1,000 to 
1,500 feet. Long steep slopes abound. Generally free from loose 
stones, the soil is either clay or gravel. There are numerous good 
watering places. To the eastward of Athens, the terrain rapidly 
flattens out into the more or less level cotton fields and the swamps of 
eastern Georgia and of South Carolina. This terrain too, is well 
watered by such streams as the Broad, Savannah and Saluda Rivers 
and their affluents. But here the soil is soft clay and sand. The 
stream beds are deeply cut; the banks are all but vertical; the water 
level is invariably well below the surface of the ground; and the beds 
are usually boggy. A moderate amount of rainfall serves to make 
the going on unsurfaced roads very heavy and the approaches to 
watering places difficult and treacherous. Thus, although water 
abounds everywhere, the watering of animals, particularly in wet 
weather, becomes a serious problem. Only by the use of portable 
troughs and buckets can a plentiful supply of water to animals be 
insured. 
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Bearing in mind the condition of men and animals in early Sep- 
tember, the daily camp sites were selected at such intervals as 
seemed most likely to insure the gradual conditioning of animals 
during the march. The march table, as approved by the Corps Area 
Commander, follows: 











Date of | 
March From | To Mileage 
Sept.10 | Fort Oglethorpe, Catoosa Target Range, | 13 
Georgia Georgia 
Sept. 11 Catoosa Target Range, | Dalton, Georgia 
Georgia ‘ 
Hemphill Farm, 8 
Sept. 12 Dalton, Georgia miles south of 
Chattsworth, Georgia 
Sept. 13 Hemphill Farm, 8 | 
miles south of Fairmount, Georgia 
Chattsworth, Georgia 
Sept. 14 Fairmount, Georgia Jasper, Georgia 
Sept. 15 Rest over Sunday | 
Sept.16 | Jasper, Georgia Canton, Georgia 
Sept.17 | Canton, Georgia Cumming, Georgia 
Sept.18 | Cumming, Georgia Buford, Georgia 
Sept.19 | Buford, Georgia | Winder, Georgia 
Sept. 20 Winder, Georgia Athens, Georgia 
Sept.21 | Athens, Georgia Carlton, Georgia 
Sept. 22 Rest over Sunday 
Sept. 23 Carlton, Georgia Calhoun Falls, S. C. 
Sept.24 | Calhoun Falls, S.C. | Abbeville, S. C. 
Sept.25 | Abbeville, S. C. | Ninety Six, S. C. 
Sept. 26 | Ninety Six, S. C. Newberry, S. C. 
Sept. 27 Newberry, S. C. | Chapin, S. C. 
28 CO Chapin, S. C. | Camp Jackson, S. C. 28 

















In his letter of instructions of August Ist, the Corps Area Com- 
mander prescribed that forage and subsistence would be procured by 
local purchase during the march; that funds sufficient for these pur- 
poses, together with funds for the purchase of other supplies and 
services, would be allotted; and that the shipment by freight of cer- 
tain garrison equipment for use at Camp Jackson would be 
authorized. In order to facilitate the purchase of supplies and to 
reduce the costs of subsistence, the regimental S-4 was appointed 
Agent Officer for the troops and Acting Quartermaster. This would 
enable him to make all purchases, pay for same (except for sub- 
sistence, payment for which must be made by the troops), pay the 
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command, receive soldiers’ deposits, cash final statements, issue 
transportation requests, and prepare bills of lading. 

The motor transportation available for the march consisted of 
one Ford sedan, three White and one and one-half ton trucks, and 
one motor ambulance. It was planned to carry, on the trucks, the 
Personnel Section and its impedimenta, the regimental staff tentage 
and equipment, the band instruments and the personnel of the band. 
These motors were to precede the command each day, traveling by 
the best available road; pitch camp headquarters in the new camp 
site; and do such other work in the camp site as S-4 might deem 
advisable. In order that S-4 might precede the command to the new 
camp site each day, make final supply arrangements, lay oui the 
camp, and supervise such work as could be done therein by the per- 
sonnel which was to be carried in motors, the Ford sedan was as- 
signed for his use. The motor ambulance was to perform its normal 
functions, following the tail of the combat troops. 


The light wagons of the regiment, consisting of trailmobiles 
which had been fitted for animal tractive power, were to be grouped 
under the command of an officer and, carrying organization kitchens 
and cooks, were to proceed to the new camp site each day, leaving 
the old camp at the earliest hour practicable after breakfast had been 
served. 

The regimental field and combat trains, grouped likewise under 
the command of an officer, and carrying such articles of Equipment 
“A” as were not with the troops or with the light wagons, were to 
proceed to the new camp site each day, leaving the old camp at the 
earliest hour practicable after breakfast. 

The hours set for reveille and for starting the march were 4:30 
A.M., and 6:00 A.M., respectively. 
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The March to Camp Jackson 

Under sunny skies and with the mercury hovering around the 
nineties, the 6th Cavalry formed on the parade ground at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe on the morning of September 10th, and, at 8:00 A.M., with 
band playing and standards flying, began a march around the parade 
ground as a farewell to the women, children, and home guards. The 
beginning seemed most propitious. The prancing of the steed of a 
newly arrived major did mar somewhat the regularity of the forma- 
tion and indicate that to at least one animal in the command, band 
music was a novelty. But all else seemed serene. And then the first 
tragedy! Unaccustomed to the weight and rattle of a newly designed 
and bulky kitchen pack with which he was laden and which had 
evidently been lashed to him by untutored hands, a pack horse 
rebelled. With pack swinging from side to side under his belly, he 
weaved his way through the troops toward the head of the column. 
Not satisfied with the havoc wrought en route, he was stopped in his 
headlong career only after he had passed through and partially dis- 
persed the Command Group. Undismayed by this early portent of 
disaster, and reforming its broken ranks as it advanced, the regiment 
was soon marching across the battlefield of Chickamauga, headed for 
Catoosa Target Range. 

This march was without further unusual incident, as was the 
march to Dalton on September 11th and that to Hemphill Farm on 
September 12th. A heavy thunder storm marred somewhat the camp 
at Catoosa during the late afternoon of the 10th, but this had no ap- 
preciable effect on the hard gravel road over which the march was 
conducted on the 11th. At Dalton, where Joseph E. Johnston’s Con- 
federate Army wintered during 1863-4 and from which position it 
was forced to withdraw by the first of Sherman’s turning movements 
in the Campaign of Atlanta, the regiment had its first welcome from 
the civil population. Great crowds lined the streets as the command 
passed through the city and greater numbers visited the camp during 
the afternoon and evening. The weather was generally cool on the 
12th, and the gathering storm clouds seemed to portend rain. How- 
ever, the first baptism on the road was reserved for Friday the 13th. 
For two hours during the march from Hemphill Farm to Fairmount, 
a torrential rain fell. As long as the command was on the generally 
hard gravel road, the rain caused no great inconvenience. However. 
entry into the camp site gave that great enemy of armies, the mud. 
its first opportunity to demonstrate its power. The soft clay soon 
became a quagmire under the hoofs of the animals and the wheels of 
all classes of transportation. It was with a feeling of real relief thai 
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The Head of the Column, Leaving Fort Oglethorpe 


the regiment took the road to the east on the following morning. 
While at Fairmount, many disquieting reports were received in 
regard to the condition in which the recent heavy rains had placed 
the roads between Fairmount and Jasper and between Jasper and 
Canton. Investigation of these routes and of a direct route across the 
mountains to Canton disclosed the facts that this latter route was 
practicable, except for motor transport; that a longer surfaced route 
with better grades was available for motors; and that the route across 
the mountains was but 24.5 miles in length. But the use of such route 
would necessitate the elimination of one march. Since supplies had 
been ordered for delivery, on specified days, at all camp sites along 
the itinerary of the command, it was apparent that it would be most 
inconvenient to change the delivery dates all along the route. How- 
ever, since it was entirely feasible to eliminate the one camp at Jas- 
per, it was decided that this would be done; that the regiment would 
march directly to Canton on Saturday; and that it would rest there 
Sunday and Monday. 

The route of this march traversed the most difficult mountain 
country that was encountered during the trip. For the most part, 
the road was a narrow mountain trail which was made much more 
difficult by the recent heavy rains. Although the regiment was able 
to average about four miles per hour on this march, the trains were 
not so fortunate. The motors encountered difficulties on their longer 
route and reached Canton but a short time before the arrival of the 
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troops. The field and combat trains required thirteen hours to ac- 
complish the march. At least one denizen of these hills succumbed 
to the charms of the command. A stray mule, who gave no evidences 
of previous military servitude, attached himself to the column, fol- 
lowed it for a mile or more, and was, with the greatest difficulty, 
induced to turn his head homeward. 

Sunday passed without other incident than the visits of throngs 
of citizens to the camp. From far and near they came, residents of 
Canton, countrymen, and natives of other towns and counties. Dur- 
ing Sunday night, the heavens again opened and continued to pour 
forth water throughout Monday and Monday night. Since the com- 
imand was encamped in a baseball park which lay in a river bottom 
west of the town, the whole area was so inundated by Monday night 
that some one hundred men of the regiment accepted the shelter that 
was so kindly offered to them by citizens. The remainder of the com- 
mand either found shelter in the grandstand of the ball park or re- 
mained in camp and dared the elements to do their worst. 

When the command again took the road to Cumming on Tues- 
day, the 17th, rain was still falling, and it continued to fall throughout 
the day. After a twenty-seven mile march, camp was pitched in a 
meadow, with little hope of comfort and cheer for anyone. However, 
through the courtesy of the citizens of Cumming, S-4 was able to 
arrange for billeting the entire command, and thanks to this, most 
of the regiment kept dry during the night. At this point, the time 
changed from Central to Eastern Standard Time. Accordingly, reveille 
was advanced to 5:30 A.M. and the march hour to 7:00 A.M. 

On the 18th the sun again appeared and continued to shine until 
the 21st. Marching was pleasant. The citizens continued to show 
great interest in the activities of the troops. At Buford the citizens 
arranged boxing bouts for the men, local talent appearing to contend 
with the best the command offered. All bouts were won by soldiers. 
At Winder the superintendent of schools visited the camp, made ar- 
rangements for all school children to be conducted through camp by 
non-commissioned officers of the regiment, and during the afternoon 
the whole area fairly swarmed with youths of all ages and both sexes: 
At Athens, the University of Georgia threw open its splendid gym- 
nasium for the use of both officers and men and offered all an oppor- 
tunity to take ‘a bath voluntarily. 


Saturday night found the regiment encamped at Carlton, where 
it was to spend Sunday in its last bivouac in Georgia. And here, for 
the first time, due to high water, difficulties in watering out of the 
streams of the plains was encountered. The camp lay in a beautiful 
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meadow through which flowed a broad river. At first glance it ap- 
peared that watering could not be other than a pleasure in such cir- 
cumstances. But reconnaissance soon disclosed the true nature of 
ihe situation. Except in two places, the water in the river flowed at a 
depth of from two to three feet below the level of the meadow. In- 
varibly, the banks were vertical. At one of the places where the 
water could be entered with ease, the space available for watering 
was so restricted that a squad was sent into the stream, mounted, in 
order to determine the nature of the river bed. So soft was this that 
the entire squad was submerged within a few yards of the bank and 
this where the depth of water was such that the animals bellies 
should hardly have been wet. 

In spite of the fact that the camp at Carlton was some distance 
from the nearest town, great numbers of people visited it during Sun- 
day. On Sunday night, the old enemy, rain, began to fall again. It 
continued throughout Monday and made the entry into South Caro- 
lina an unpleasant one. Here, too, a plausible looking watering place 
gave so much trouble that, finally, it became necessary to set up 
canvas troughs and establish bucket lines for filling them. During 
the march on Monday, the regiment crossed the Savannah River at 
Calhoun Falls, where Jefferson Davis crossed in his flight to the south 
at the close of the Civil War. It was but a few miles below this 
crossing that he was apprehended by Wilson’s cavalry. Shortly after 
the regiment made its bivouac, members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Elberton arrived in camp, invited the officers of the regi- 
inent to attend a dinner in Elberton that night, and stated that they 
proposed to transport those who would attend, to an: irom Elberton. 
This invitation was accepted by most officers of the command and 
all thoroughly enjoyed the experience if for no other reason than the 
fact that arrangements made by the hosts enabled each officer to have 
a free bath in a real tub before the dinner was served. 

On the 24th and 25th, the regiment marched under cloudy skies 
but no rain fell until after camp was reached on the 25th. At Abbe- 
ville, where the first Secession Meeting that led to the Civil War was 
held and where Jefferson Davis held the last meeting of his cabinet, 
citizens feasted the troops with 300 pounds of barbecued chicken and 
entertained the officers with a dance at the country club. 


The afternoon of September 25th found the command encamped 
at Ninety Six, South Carolina. This name had intrigued the imagi- 
nations of many from the day the itinerary of the regiment was 
published. A week or more before the town was reached, the regi- 
mental commander was heard to say, “I can’t remember the names 
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of the places where we stop. The only name I can remember is 
Ninety Six.” Portentous statement! It is safe to say that he will 
always remember that name. For Ninety Six was about to make 
itself a landmark in the peace-time history of the regiment. It is 
probable that there the regiment was more sorely tried by the 
elements than at any other place in its history. 

Soon after the camp was made on the top of a low hill which 
sloped gently south to Ninety Six Creek, and north to the village of 
Ninety Six, a gentle rain began to fall. This experience was an old 


Watering from Canvas Trough 


story by this time and the troops went about their usual duties as 
though the sun were shining. Difficulties were encountered in water- 
ing. Ninety Six Creek was a narrow stream—about three feet wide 
at the only available watering place—with deeply cut vertical banks. 
Although a stream of water clear as crystal flowed between these 
banks, only a limited number of animals were able to reach it. Again 
it was necessary to make use of canvas troughs. Shortly after water- 
ing had been completed and just at retreat, rain was falling at such 
rate that it made the efforts to tap the small stream at the foot of 
the hill seem silly. Within the short space of an hour, the camp site 
was drenched to the point where no more water could enter the 
supercharged soil, and so gentle were the slopes upon which it fell 
that it could not run away with the same speed at which the clouds 
were discharging it. Before darkness set it, the camp resembled 
nothing so much as a stretch of rocky reef, exposed at low tide and 
now being re-submerged by the incoming waters. 

An inspection of the shelter tents of the men immediately after 
dark revealed the fact that all tents were flooded and that it was im- 
possible to drain them. Throughout the night there was no cessation 
of the rain and apparently the volume at no time diminished. In 
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such circumstances, men sought shelter where they could find it. 
Rations were washed away or were ruined by the flood of waters. 
Much equipment, placed on the ground before the rain began or 
dropped into the water while it was falling, was never recovered. 
Finally daylight came. A visit to Ninety Six Creek, where canvas 
troughs had been installed for watering, disclosed the fact that the 
stream was out of its banks to such an extent that one of the troughs 
had been carried away by the flood. The others were recovered with 
difficulty and taken to a Ninety Six cotton mill, the manager of which 
had offered to fill them from his water mains. The regiment having 
eaten a breakfast which required a minimum of cooking and pre- 
pared itself for the road as best it could, the march toward Newberry 
began at the usual time and with all present. By this time the volume 
of rain had decreased somewhat, but plenty of it was still falling. A 
slop was made in Ninety Six for the purpose of watering the animals. 

The road from Ninety Six to Newberry (see map) runs generally 
east from Ninety Six. Following the valley of Ninety Six Creek for 
about five miles, it crosses that stream, which is an affluent of the 
Saluda River, and then continues to and across the Saluda. The road 
leading south from Ninety Six crosses the creek of that name about 
two miles south of the town at a point some distance below the water- 
ing place used by the regiment on the 25th and then bears away to 
the south-east to the town of Saluda. Both roads lead to Columbia. 
Travel by the northern route entails less movement on paved roads 
than does travel by the southern route. 

Leaving Ninety Six by the Newberry Road, the head of the 
column approached the crossing over Ninety Six Creek in a little 
over an hour. Rain was still falling. S-3 had been sent forward to 
reconnoiter the crossing. He had examined this place the day before 
as a possible watering place and had found but little water in the 
stream bed. He now observed that the stream at that point was 
spanned by a steel truss bridge which was about twenty feet in 
length; that the tops of the trusses were about five feet above the 
floor of the bridge and served as guard rails; that the wooden ap- 
proaches on both sides were protected by guard rails three feet in 
height; and that water was flowing across the bridge, the approaches, 
and part of the roadway on both banks. He further observed that 
the roadway on the eastern side of the creek was on an embank- 
ment which was about five feet high at the end of the bridge. Riding 
his horse into the water, S-3 crossed from the western to the eastern 
bank. This crossing was made without difficulty. The water on the 
bridge was less than a foot in depth; that in the roadway beyond 
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was somewhat deeper. Meadows on both sides of the road were cov- 
ered with water. Reaching the edge of the water just after this cross- 
ing had been made, the head of the column began to cross. The 
leading members of the Commander’s Group, including the Com- 
inanding Officer and his staff, had all but completed the crossing to 
the east side of the stream when the horse of a non-commissioned 
officer slipped over the embankment on the down stream side of the 
eastern approach. He was quickly followed by another non- 
commissioned officer, who in turn was followed by a third. Then 
three orderlies, each leading a horse on his upstream side, slipped 
over the embankment. Up to this point, the difficulty of making the 
crossing had not been appreciated. As the three leading men left 
the roadway, the Regimental Commander directed that word be 
passed back through the column to the effect that all men should 
keep their eyes on the road ahead and should oblique their horses 
upstream towards the center of the roadway. Either this warning 
came too late or the three orderlies who were leading horses were 
prevented from obeying it by the led animals. The remainder of the 
Commander’s Group and the leading troop crossed without further 
difficulty, joined the light wagons which had preceded the command 
across the stream, halted on the high ground beyond and, without 
delay, began rescue operations. The remainder of the regiment was 
halted west of the bridge. At this time, it did not appear that much 
time would be required to remove the men and animals from the 
water. 

These men and animals quickly divided into two separate groups, 
which were separated from each other by about fifty feet. The east- 
ern group, consisting of the non-commissioned officers and one 
orderly with a led horse, were waist deep in water. But so swift was 
the current that they could not hold their feet for long. They were 
swept about twenty-five feet down stream where they were able to 
maintain themselves by holding on to small trees and branches. 
From this position they were pulled out of the water under the im- 
mediate supervision of the Regimental Commander. Lariats were 
used for this purpose. One horse, with his equipment, was pulled 
out. Three were drowned, eventually. The led horse reached high 
ground without assistance. 


The western group, which was nearer the bridge, consisted of two 
orderlies, each with a led horse. The strong current swept them into 
deeper water. Neither man could swim. Reaching a tree which was 
located about fifty feet below the bridge, they clung to this until 
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they were rescued. Their horses, together with their equipment, 
were lost. The two led horses swam down stream and were rescued. 


The rescue of this western group required a period of about five 
hours. The first efforts to rescue these men were made about the 
time they entered the water. The trucks, carrying the band and the 
impedimenta of regimental headquarters, were halted with the head 
of the column near the western approach to the bridge. An officer 
of the Commander’s Group had been sent to them with orders. This 
officer, and four men who were sitting on the leading truck, plunged 
into the water and attempted to pull out the two orderlies but with- 
out success. Three of this party, including the officer, were carried 
down stream with those whom they were trying to rescue. Shortly 
afterwards, and under the supervision of the Executive Officer, who 
now took charge of these operations, a lash rope was carried to the 
tree to which the members of this party were clinging. This rope 
was then reinforced by a picket line which was stretched between the 
eastern end of the bridge and the tree. The plan was to pull the 
men from the tree to the bridge with the lash rope, the men to keep 
their heads above water by clinging to the picket line. After two men 
had been rescued in this manner, the plan had to be abandoned. The 
rapidly rising waters had covered the bridge to a depth of four feet; 
the swiftness of the current had increased to the point where it was 
impossible to work thereon. Communication between the two banks 
via the highway and bridge was now definitely severed. 

In the meantime, many citizens had gathered on the eastern bank. 
Two of these, who were experienced boatmen, offered to get a skiff 
and make an attempt to rescue the marooned men. Their offer was 
accepted. A truck was impressed and a party was dispatched for the 
boat. When it had arrived, a trip to and from the tree was made 
without mishap. The two orderlies were brought safely to the bank. 
The next attempt was not so successful. The boat capsized and the 
two boatmen were themselves marooned in the tree with the others. 
Two other citizens, also experienced boatmen, now volunteered to 
get another skiff and continue the rescue operations. It was now 
about 1:00 P.M. 


While this second skiff was being procured, another tragedy 
occurred on the eastern bank. After communication between the two 
hanks via the highway and bridge had been disrupted at about 10:00 
A. M., communication between the two fractions of the command had 
been maintained by means of a railroad bridge which spanned Ninety 
Six Creek a short distance below the highway bridge. At about 1 
P.M., two men, on their own initiative, started out to warn a detach- 
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ment which was stationed on the railroad bridge that it was thought 
that some of the horses in the water were swimming down stream. 
These men, in attempting to reach the eastern end of the railroad 
bridge by crossing a meadow which had stood in but two or three 
feet of water two hours before, found themselves in water up to their 
necks. The current now carried them down stream and they, too, 
were marooned in a small clump of trees. They were pulled from 
the water with difficulty by a line which was improvised from lariats 
and which was carried to them by a troop officer. During this epi- 
sode, one of the volunteer boatmen, who had an inventive turn of 
mind, had the opportunity to demonstrate the impracticability of a 
scheme of rescue which he had himself devised. He proposed to 
place an inflated inner tube around his waist, attach five deflated 
lubes and a tire pump to his back, make his way to the party which 
was marooned in the tree, attach a deflated tube to each of the men, 
then pump up these tubes and let all swim ashore. The equipment 
called for by this plan was quickly assembled. Accountered with 
this, the originator of this scheme, who was a very stout man, re- 
sembled somewhat a heavily laden Christmas tree. He entered the 
water but quickly found it necessary to return to the eastern bank, 
since he could make no progress in the desired direction. 


The second skiff was brought to the eastern bank at about 2:30 
P.M. By 3:30 P. M., the marooned party had been removed from the 
tree. Having been given a cup of hot coffee, these men, accompanied 
by the Regimental Surgeon, were started for Saluda in closed auto- 
mobiles which were furnished by citizens. 


At about noon, the Executive Officer visited the eastern bank and 
conferred with the Regimental Commander. At this time it was 
known that the bridge by which the Newberry Road crosses the 
Saluda River, some four miles east of the point where the regiment 
was then located, was under water. This made that crossing ex- 
tremely hazardous if not indeed impracticable. It was also known 
that the Newberry Road branches just after crossing Ninety Six 
Creek, the southern branch bearing off to the south to join the main 
road which connects Ninety Six village and Saluda. At this time the 
Commanding Officer announced his plan, which provided for the con- 
tinuation of rescue work until all men were out of the water: for the 
movement of the eastern detachment to Saluda during the afternoon 
of the 26th, via the route available to it; for the bivouac of the re- 
mainder of the regiment near the scene of the disaster during the 
night of the 26th-27th; for the march of this portion of the regimen! 
lo Saluda on the 27th, via the village of Ninety Six and the road lead- 
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ing to the south therefrom; and for the continuation of the march on 
Camp Jackson via Batesville on the 28th. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that the Executive Officer rejoined the bulk of the regiment 
on the west bank. Soon after he had made his way across the par- 
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thereafter, communication between the two parts of the regiment 
vas broken. It was re-established from Saluda about 8:30 P.M., by 
commercial telephone. 





During a heavy downpour at about 10:00 A. M., a gentleman ap- 
proached an officer on the west bank and said, “I see the situation 
you are in. I own a brick kiln back there on the hill. The fires are 
: going and your men can dry out there. There are sheds, other build- 
‘ ings, and more than a dozen box cars available to you as shelter. 
| Help yourself to anything you find there, including the bricks, be- 
cause I can’t sell them.” Shortly afterwards, the bulk of the regi- 
ment, less rescue detachments, moved to this place, where packs 
were removed. It was found that the facilities at the brick yard were 
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. as they had been represented. When it became known that this part 
Fa of the command would remain west of Ninety Six Creek during the 
: it night, billets were assigned to all units and the drying out process at 
. the kilns began. Thanks to the host, who spent the afternoon and 
evening with the command, every officer and man dried all of his 
' clothing and equipment and slept in a dry place that night. 






It now became necessary to solve the food problem. ‘The next 
rations were to be procured at Newberry. The kitchens of all the 
units were on the other side of Ninety Six Creek. But the town of 
Ninety Six was only five miles away and the larger town of Green- 
wood but sixteen. Also, with this part of the command were the 
field and combat trains and with them were the animal elements of 
the 3d Battalion of the 22d Infantry, included in which were two 
rolling kitchens. Using the Ford sedan, S-4 visited Ninety Six, pro- 
cured food, forage, and fuel, and, thanks to this and to the rolling 
kitchens, each man in the command had had a hot cup of soup by 3 
P.M. Kitchen packs then came into use and more substantial food 
was prepared. 











Returning now to the eastern detachment, which consisted of the 
Commander’s Group (less the Executive Officer and S-4), Troop F, 
and the light wagon train, S-3 was dispatched to Saluda early in the 
afternoon to arrange for a camp site and billets, food, and forage. 
At 1:00 P.M., this part of the command, less the Regimental Com- 
mander and a rescue detachment from Troop F, headed for Saluda, 
where it arrived about 5:00 P.M. and went into camp. The rescue 
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Sixth Cavalry in Camp. Every Day was Visitors’ Day on the March. 


work completed, the Regimental Commander and the detachment 
proceeded to Saluda. Officers and men who had no change of cloth- 
ing or baggage were sheltered during the night through the kindness 
of the Mayor of Saluda and other inhabitants. During the morning 
of the 27th, arrangements were made to shift supply from the New- 
berry-Chapin-Camp Jackson Road to the Saluda-Batesville-Camp 
Jackson Road. 


Throughout the late afternoon and night, rain continued to fall. 
Ninety Six Creek rose higher and higher. It had been apparent since 
early morning that the two fractions of the regiment could not be 
united by way of the crossing on the Newberry Road nor by any 
route north of the Ninety Six-Saluda Road, which lay to the south. 
When the plan was made for the concentration of the regiment at 
Saluda, it was assumed that a crossing could be made south of Ninety 
Six on the Saluda Road. But due to the lateness of the hour when 
the decision was made, and the distance (28 miles) that was involved 
in the movement, it was considered advisable to defer this march 
until the 27th. However, the continued rain during the late after- 
noon and the early part of the night of the 26th put the crossing south 
of Ninety Six under water, and there was some doubt as to whether 
the regiment could concentrate at Saluda on the 27th. During the 
night, the volume of rain diminished. A reconnaissance of the cross- 
ing at daybreak showed that this road and bridge were clear of water. 
Rain ceased to fall during the early morning hours of the 27th. Dur- 
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ing that day, the troops west of Ninety Six Creek, under the com- 
mand of the Executive Officer, marched to Saluda where the regi- 
ment was re-united. 

Compared with the experiences of the preceding days, the 
marches of 28 miles each to Prices’ Tourist Camp and to Camp Jack- 
son on the two following days were pleasure jaunts, even though the 
mud and high water did interfere somewhat with efforts to water 
the animals at Saluda. The regiment arrived at Camp Jackson on the 
29th of September, one day later than it had been scheduled to ar- 
rive, but with high morale and in good condition, considering the 
experiences en route. 


The March in Retrospect 


In a period of three weeks the regiment had marched some 380 
miles. At one place it was considered desirable to change the itin- 
erary, and at another, the elements forced the abandonment of the* 
route selected. Notwithstanding the long periods of exposure of both 
men and animals, the health of the command had been excellent 
throughout the journey. One or two cases of appendicitis had to be 
evacuated and several men were injured. Aside from these, there 
was no sickness whatever. The generally high morale of the com- 
mand is indicated by the fact that not a single case of desertion or 
absence without leave was encountered during the march and _ not a 
man was absent when the “forward” for each days march was 
sounded. These facts are all the more worthy of remark when it is 
considered that, frequently, large numbers of the command were 
billeted at some distance from the camp and the general prevalence 
of rain and mud must have tempted many to delay their departure 
from comfortable shelter. High morale was exemplified also by the 
cheerful manner in which all went about the performance of their 
duties. During the most trying moments of the first night at Ninety 
Six, one enlisted man dismissed the situation with, “I wish I were a 
rich man’s dog tonight!” This remark was greeted by those who 
heard it with good natured shouts and laughter. 

At Athens, it was necessary to leave four injured animals with 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps unit of the University of Georgia. 
One other animal, which was suffering from ringbone, had to be de- 
stroyed en route. All others completed the march save the five that 
were drowned at Ninety Six Creek. Due to the conditions under 
which the march was made, animals did not arrive in Camp Jackson 
in condition for immediate further hard effort. Constant saddling 
of wet backs with water logged blankets and equipment was begin- 
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ning to tell its tale in numerous sore backs and galls. Unavoidable 
wastage of forage in the mud and rain and the constant pull over 
muddy roads had produced their toll of thin animals. All needed a 
more or less prolonged rest. 

Supply was carried out as planned. In all but three cases, camp 
sites were furnished free of charge by their owners. In the cases 
where charges were made, they were nominal. The mayors of the 
various towns took great interest in the presence of the troops and 
did everything they could to assist S-4. An example of this is the 
fact that the mayor of Ninety Six personally delivered a load of wood 
at the brickyard at 9 o’clock at night. After the experience at Canton 
in the manner of securing billets for the men when it was raining, 
it became routine for S-4 to make arrangements for these facilities 
as soon as he reached the vicinity of the camp site. Invariably he 
was successful in these efforts. The quality of forage procured was 
from good to excellent. Subsistence supplies were furnished with the 
same regularity as when the command was in garrison. The dif- 
ficulties encountered in watering from streams east of Athens brought 
‘anvas watering troughs into use with so much regularity that the 
benefits derived from carrying them were fully demonstrated. The 
lime required to water the animals of a troop from the one trough 
now furnished seems to indicate that it would be most advantageous 
to equip each troop with two troughs. 

The motor transport with the command was employed, generally, 
as had been planned. On all but three marching days, the motors 
reached camp early enough in the day to permit the personnel car- 
ried thereon to pitch the tents of camp headquarters, lay out the 
‘amp site, reconnoiter watering places for animals, and investigate 
the supply of drinking water. This work was done under the supervi- 
sion of S-4. On three marching days, muddy roads delayed the 
arrival of the trucks. Invariably, the regimental band stationed itself 
at the entrance to the camp site and played the regiment into camp. 
In addition, it bore the brunt of making and breaking the regimental 
headquarters camp each day and played concerts in camp as well as 
in many of the towns. The usefulness of the Ford car on such a 
march as this, was fully exemplified. It enabled S-4 to arrange all of 
the myriad details of supply so quickly and easily that he was gen- 
erally available during all of the time that the regiment was in camp 
to solve personally the problems pertaining to his office. 

Usually, the light wagons and the field and combat trains left 
camp each morning about a half-hour ahead of the column. On all 
but a few days, the former reached camp about the time the column 
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arrived and the personnel carried therewith had prepared a hot meal 
for the troops by the time the animals had been cared for. Experi- 
ence demonstrated the fact that two horses cannot draw the heavy 
trailmobile over steep grades and through the mud. Habitually, four 
horses were used on these vehicles. Their rate of march on fairly 
level and smooth roads was from 5 to 514 miles per hour. On grades 
and in the mud, they did not exceed 4 miles per hour. 

As the march progressed, the gradual rounding into condition of 
the mules of the escort wagon elements of the trains was most notice- 
able. With the greatest regularity, these elements reduced the 
marching hours for a given distance and entered Camp Jackson in 
condition for immediaie further effort. Even under the difficult con- 
ditions which existed during this march, the average rate of these 
trains for the whole distance was over 3 miles per hour. 

The load of the picket line pack is too heavy for one animal to 
carry. Tables of organization should be changed so as to provide two 
packs and two horses for this load. 

The field ranges, and when they were called into use, the kitchen 
pack outfits, admirably served the purposes for which they were 
designed. Except in the unusual conditions which obtained at Ninety 
Six, and which resulted in the flooding of some kitchens, no dif- 
ficulties were encountered in the preparation of food. 

The radio pack outfits were unequal to the task imposed upon 
them by the Corps Area Commander in the matter of maintaining 
communication with other marching columns during the trip to 
Camp Jackson. This was true in spite of the fact that the distances 
involved were all well within the alleged range of the sets with which 
the regiment is equipped. 

The suitability of the Phillips pack saddle for the purposes for 
which it was designed was demonstrated beyond question. The spare 
part carriers of the machine gun hangers did not function so well. 
All lower braces broke at the joints where they are riveted to the. 
hangers. 

Much exposure of personnel to inclement weather conditions was 
avoided by the use of the billets which were so generously furnished 
by citizens. The experiences of the command in this matter indicates 
the desirability of an early reconnaissances for such accommodations. 
This permits the assignment of units to buildings in such time as to 
reduce delay to a minimum, when their use by the troops becomes 
necessary. 

The average daily rate of march of the column varied between 
four and one-half and five and one-half miles per hour, according to 
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the character of the road. It was rarely possible to water on the 
road, but when conditions permitted, the command watered by 
squadron. Squadron commanders were allowed great latitude in 
conducting the march of their squadrons. In this respect, the sole 
condition imposed upon them was that the regiment should be closed 
up as the daily camp site was approached. But two calls, “reveille” 
and “forward march” were used to put the command on the road 
ach day. The following march technique was employed: 


1. Upon leaving camp, the column walked for about fifteen 


minutes. 

2. This was followed by a period of about ten minutes at the trot 
which was in turn followed by five minutes at the walk. 

3. A halt of ten minutes followed. 

4, During this halt, packs were carefully adjusted and were in- 
spected by the responsible officers and non-commissioned oflicers. 

5. Thereafter, the walk and trot alternated so as to result in an 
aggregate of about twenty-five minutes of trotting and thirty minutes 
of walking in fifty-five minutes. This was followed by a five-minute 
halt. Animals were led during the ten minutes just preceding halts 
in every hour after the second. 

6. While marching in the rain, advantage was taken of lulls in 
the storm to make halts. Frequently, this resulted in irregular rest 
periods on wet days. 

7. On approaching the halting place for the night, the column 
was halted and guidons and picket line packs were assembled near 
the head of the column. The march was then resumed to a point 
about a mile from camp, where the Ford sedan met the column. 
From this point, picket lines and guidons preceded the regiment to 
the camp site at a trot, guided by the Ford sedan. Usually, picket 
Jines were stretched and the bivouac area of each unit was indicated 
by its guidon, when the regiment arrived. 

8. Regimental standards were invariably uncased when the com- 
mand was passing through towns and cities. 

9. The regimental commander inspected the command as it 
moved into camp each day. Also, he made an inspection of animals 
at the picket lines daily. 


(In a second article the author will give an account of the Camp Jackson maneuvers 
and the return march to Fort Oglethorpe.) 
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The 1929 National Horse Show 


By Masor Harry D. CHAMBERLIN, Cavalry 


HE forty-fourth National Horse Show closed on November 13th, 
having drawn larger crowds than ever before in its history, due 
largely to the widespread interest in the international military 

events. The gallery was packed at most of the evening sessions, 
principally with partisans of the Polish and Italian teams. 

The United States Army Horse Show Team won three of the five 
international military events: The Military Pair Jumping, the Jan 
Ciechanowski Challenge Cup and the Individual Military Champion- 
ship. Of the other two International events the Canadians won the 
Military Stake and the Poles won the International Military Trophy 
Team event. This last was a most exciting class and the places were 
in doubt until the last horse had jumped. The Irish led off, their 
first horse Slievanamon, ridden by Captain Corry, having four faults. 
Next came Lieutenant Mann of the Canadian team on Montreal, mak- 
ing a clean score; then Lieutenant Thomson on Tan Bark, losing two 
points on refusals and six for overtime, a discouraging start for the 
United States. Lieutenant Starnowski (Poland) on Pegas jumped 
next, with another clean performance; Captain Formigli of Italy, 
following suit, while the cheering and excitement grew greater and 
greater. Turoc, the second Irish horse, ridden by Captain Harty, had 
74 faults, then followed another clean score for the Canadians by 
Sgt. Murphy, Captain Hammond’s mount. Next Joe Aleshire, ridden 
by Captain Bradford, made a clean score for the Americans, while 
the following Polish entry, ridden by Lieutenant Zgorzelski, had two 
faults and Captain Lombardi’s mount added only one fault more for 
italy. The scores now stood: Ireland, 1114; Canada, 0; United States, 
8; Poland, 2; Italy, 1. The last Irish horse, Lismore, with Captain 
O’Dwyer up, turned in their best score of 1144 faults. Captain Bate 
then came in for Canada on Golden Gleam with his two team-mates’ 
perfect scores to live up to, a nerve-wracking position; Golden Gleam 
let his team down badly, making 614 faults over the jumps and be- 
having so badly in the corners that he lost 14 points on time (2 faults 
for each 5 seconds, or fraction thereof, over 1 minute, 45 seconds.) 
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Dick Waring, ridden by Major Chamberlin, the last horse of the 
American team, turned out another clean score for the United States. 
Hamlet made only 1% fault for Lieutenant Gnowski (Poland), and 
Aladino, Italy’s last entry, added excitement by a bad fall over the 
triple bar that, with other mistakes, gave him 51% faults. Final scores: 
Poland, 214; Italy, 642; America, 8; Ireland, 13; Canada, 20. But for 
the overtime, America would have been first with 2 faults, Poland 
second with 24%, and Canada tied with Italy for third with 6%. 
Canada and America were the only two teams with two clean scores 
—but it was not enough! 

There is no doubt that the rules will be changed next year so as 
to allow for taking out time if an obstacle is knocked down when a 
horse refuses. As they stand now the same fault will entail very dif- 
ferent penalties depending on how rapidly the obstacle is put up 
and what type of obstacle it was. Tan Bark’s first refusal was at the 
triple bar, and it took the attendants at least fifteen or twenty seconds 
to set the jump up again, whereas it would take only four or five 
seconds to replace the gate or post and rail jump in case they fall due 
to the horses touching them in refusing. The competitor should not 
be penalized for the speed, or lack of it, of the ring attendants. He 
has already been penalized in points for the refusal. 

Most of the Hunter classes and some of the Jumper classes were 
open only to privately-owned horses. These limited classes were es- 
tablished this year to satisfy certain civilian exhibitors who have 
complained a great deal over the “excessive winnings” of the Army 
Horse Show Team in the last few years. Having only three privately 
owned horses of hunter type the Army Team won many less ribbons 
in these events than they won last year when all horses were eligible 
to enter. 

The first international event was on Thursday, the opening night 
of the show, the Military Pair class. This was preceded by a parade 
and review of the competing teams before the Chief of Staff, Genera! 
Summerall. The five teams paraded around the ring forming, in line 
across the arena facing the General’s box, where they stood at salute 
during the playing of the National Anthems of the several competing 
nations. This parade and that on the night of the team event, when 
the teams were escorted by Squadron A and the full military band of 
the 16th Infantry, were very effective and spectacular and aroused 
much enthusiasm. 

First and second places were won, in this Pair Class, by the 
U. S. Army Team’s two entries, Proctor and George Williams tak- 
ing the blue with Nigra and Muskogee in second place. Third and 
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Major H. D. Chamberlin, Captain of the 1929 Army Horse Show Team 


fourth went to the Polish entries: Redgleadt and Hamlet, and Fagas 
and Pegas. (It is of interest that Fagas was sold to the Polish gov- 
ernment by our A. E. F.). The course for this pair class was a modi- 
fied Olympic course instead of the usual outside hunter course, the 
numerous turns making it much more difficult to stay well paired. 

A team consisting of St. Paul, George Williams and Triangle 
won the class for three hunters or jumpers owned by one exhibitor. 
The Army Team would also have won the Pairs of Hunters or Jump- 
ers with Buckaroo and Suzanne, and placed another pair, but were 
disqualified for overlooking the time limit for making post entries. 
Buckaroo and Suzanne had the only clean performance in this class. 

The Five-Foot Class was won by Galantin, of the Italian Army 
team, with Redgleadt, the Polish veteran, second. Buckaroo, Miss 
Ruth Cowan’s Lucifer and Jack Snipe, all with 114 faults, jumped 
off for the next three ribbons, placing in that order. 

Mr. H. H. Crowell’s entries took the first three places in the Pen 
Jump, ably ridden by Danny O’Shea. Two of these were ex-army 
horses, Fairfax and Popover, formerly owned by Captain Underwood 
and Captain Frank Carr respectively. Buckaroo placed 4th in the 
Pen Jump. 
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In the Brooks-Bright Foundation Challenge Cup, Buckaroo, last 
year’s winner, had to be scratched on account of lameness and the 
army’s other three entries: Husmile, The Madame and Diplomat, 
were unplaced. This event is open to privately owned horses only. 
It was won by Mr. Crowell’s Fairfax, with Captain Hartshorne’s 
Mimic, of Squadron “A,” second. 

Nineteen horses, out of the 73 original entries, qualified for the 
Touch and Out, which was won by Bacce, an Italian entry. Our Army 
Team had only two entries in this class, both of which placed, second 
going to Major George on Triangle and 4th to Lieutenant Wofford 
on Suzanne. Third place was won by Hamlet, a Polish entry. 

In the Scurry Stakes Captain Winchester on Babe Wartham lost 
the jump-off for first place to Galantin of the Italian Army team, 
Minot B. Howard’s Paddy O’Shea taking third and Nigra, also ridden 
by Captain Winchester, fourth. 

In the Handy Hunter Class the U. S. Army Team took first and 
second with Buckaroo and Tan Bark, respectively, there being only 
two seconds difference in the time of these two entries. Mr. Crowell’s 
Popover was third and Suello, an Italian horse, fourth. 

Captain Bradford was the star performer in the $2000 Jumper 
Stake, taking first and second with Joe Aleshire and Proctor, with 
the only two clean scores of the class; third went to an Italian entry, 
fourth to Mr. Crowell’s Fourth Estate, fifth to U. S. Army Team’s 
Nigra. The Italian entry was disqualified as ineligible for entry in 
this class (having also been entered in the Military Stake), putting 
Mr. Crowell’s horse third and Nigra fourth. 

In the Military Classes our Army Team took first, second and 
fourth in the class for Officers’ Chargers with George Williams, 
Husmile (a thoroughbred loaned to the team by Mr. E. V. McVitty) 
and Diplomat, third place going to the Irish Team’s Chuchulain. This 
same Irish horse won the Officers’ Mounts; second, third and fourth 
going to George Williams, The Madame and Husmile. 

The Bowman Challenge Cup was won by George Williams, with 
The Madame and Diplomat second and third. (These were the only 
entries in this event, which is open only to officers in active service). 
George Williams was ridden by Captain Watkins in these three 
classes. 

The cup for Troopers’ Mounts was won by Kay of the N. Y. Stat¢ 
Police, with Major Chamberlin’s four-year-old Sun Magic, ridden by 
Private Boatner, second. 

The Charles L. Scott Challenge Cup, presented by Colonel Lorril- 
lard and open to privately owned horses of the Reserve, Nationa! 
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Guard and Regular Army, went to Lieutenant Hartshorne’s Mimic, 
of Squadron “A,” with Major George’s The Madame second. 

The Jan Ciechanowski Cup was won by Joe Aleshire, ridden to 
the only clean score of the class by Captain Bradford (who captured 
this same trophy last year with Buckaroo). An elimination for this 
class was held early in the week with 20 of the 40 entries qualifying 
for the finals on Saturday night. There were three clean scores made 
in this elimination: Joe Aleshire, Tan Bark and the Italian horse, 
Aladino. Joe Aleshire was the only one to repeat this score in the 
finals and six horses tied for second place with one fault each—Tan 
Bark, Redgleadt (Poland), Turoc (Ireland) and three Italian horses, 
Montebello, Marisa and Gallantin. Second place was decided by 
drawing lots and went to Redgleadt. 

The $1000 International Military Stake was hotly contested. 
Three perfect performances were made in the first round, two of 
them by the U. S. Army Team, Dick Waring, ridden by Major Cham- 
berlin; Muskogee, Lieutenant Thomson up, and Montreal, ridden by 
Lieutenant Mann of the Canadian Army Team. In the first jump-off 
Montreal and Dick Waring again came through with a tie, each mak- 
ing only slight errors. A second jump-off was called and Montreal 
proved the victor, third money going to Muskogee. There were two 
lies for fourth place, Hamlet, ridden by Lieutenant Gzowski of the 
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Polish team defeating his teammate, Lieutenant Zgorzelski, who rode 
Leharo, in the jump-off. There was another tie for sixth between 
Buckaroo, ridden by Captain Bradford, and Lieutenant Zgorzelski’s 
Donese, which won, with a clean score, by Buckaroo. 

The Westchester Challenge Cup for teams of three was won by 
an Italian team, as was second place also, third place went to Mr. 
Crowell’s team. The Army Team had two entries in the class, but one 
horse on each team made such a poor score that neither team placed. 

In the International Individual Military Championship Lieutenant 
Thomson, on Tan Bark, and Captain Formigli, on Suello, tied for 
first place with clean scores, Lieutenant Mann, on Montreal, taking 
third with one-half fault. Lieutenant Thomson won the jump-off 
with 614, against Italy’s 8. 

The Triple Bar class closed ithe Show on Wednesday evening. 
There were five clean performances in this class, made by Aladino 
(Italy), Babe Wartham (U. S.), Bufalina (Italy), Pegas and Donese 
(Poland). Bufalina, Aladino and Donese again went clean, Babe 
Wartham dropping out with a hind knock down, giving Pegas, with 
only a tip, fourth place. In the second jump-off Bufalina again went 
clean thus taking the triple twelve times without a fault and winning 
the class; Aladino and Donese tied again, the former winning the 
final jump-off for second. 

A well earned rest period starts for the older Army horses which 
have been in constant competition since last April, and were begin- 
ning to show the strain at the National. There were several casualties 
from the Boston Show—Dick Waring had split a hoof badly and, in 
order to save him for International events, was scratched in nearly 
all other classes. Tan Bark and Huron Girl were both thrown in the 
car on the way back from Boston. Huron Girl as a result was only 
used in one class, and as she has been a consistent winner, that was 
a big loss to the team. Buckaroo was a little sore throughout the 
entire show. Joe Aleshire had been in pasture at Riley since last 
March with a badly cut tendon and had only been sent East about 
two weeks before the Show and had jumped very little in practice; 
however, he distinguished himself by making only two tips in five 
rounds of the Olympia course, four rounds were clean. George Wil- 
liams had been laid up most of the summer with a big knee, Miss 
America was not available at all, due to lameness, and Big Joe was 
lame, so that taking it all in all “The Battered Brigade” really did 
itself proud. 

Another entry of interest to army rooters was Mrs. John Tupper 
Cole’s saddie mare My Love—she won her first class on Wednesday 
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night and then bad luck perched on her back; on Monday afternoon 
she pulled a front shoe a few minutes after entering the ring and had 
to be withdrawn; that night she gave a really brilliant performance 
but was thrown out for a slight lameness and it was discovered that a 
nail, at least four inches long had gone completely through her foot, 
sticking out at the ball of her heel, so the Show was over for My Love, 
a great disappointment as she was going beautifully and would un- 
doubtedly had added several blues to her already imposing collection. 

Many delightful entertainments were given for the visiting for- 
eign teams—the first one of the week a luncheon given on Governor's 
Island by Major General Hanson B. Ely, at which the table was ap- 
propriately decorated with exact miniature copies of the Olympia 
jumps at each place. The Horse Show Association gave its usual 
elaborate dinner to exhibitors the night before the show opened, and 
a charming supper and dance on Tuesday night after the show. The 
day after the show was over the foreign teams were taken to West 
Point as guests of the U. S. Army Team and, due to the kindness of 
Colonel Richardson, were entertained at the Cadet Mess for luncheon. 
After lunch they were shown all points of interest at the Military 
Academy and later were taken to a tea at Tuxedo Park given by Mr. 
and Mrs. David Wagstaff. 

The Army Team’s horses will be wintered at the 101st Cavalry’s 
magnificent Armory in Brooklyn, where training of the younger 
jumpers will be carried on daily. Colonel Howlett, commanding the 
101st, very kindly extended an invitation to the team to work at the 
Armory, which provides an ideal training place for winter work. 

Due to the fine co-operation of General Ely the Army was able 
to assist the Horse Show Association in looking after the foreign 
teams better than heretofore. General Ely designated the following 
liason officers: Capt. Brock Putnam, Major Householder, Lieutenant 
Eichelsdoerfer and Lieutenant McD. Jones, who, working with the 
Association, were able to overcome all the little difficulties which 
foreign teams naturally encounter in a strange land. 
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Class 
Hunter and Jumping Classes 


The Judge 


{ Saint Paul 
{ George Williams 
| Proctor 


110 Green Hunter 
120 Hunt Teams 


122 $2,000 Championship Hunter Stakes Dick Waring 


125 Jumpers Buckaroo 


Diplomat 

{Saint Paul — 

{1 George Williams 
| Triangle 


127. Three Hunters or Jumpers 


128 Jumpers, 5’ Buckaroo 


129. Pen Jump Buckaroo 


131 Commodore Cup Babe Wartham 


133. Scurry Stake Babe Wartham 


Nigra 
134 Handy Hunter Stake Buckaroo 
Tan Bark 
Proctor 
Joe Aleshire 
Nigra 


136 $2,000 Stake 


Military Class 


141 Officers’ Chargers George Williams 
Husmile 


Diplomat 


George Williams 
The Madame 
Husmile 


142 Officers’ Mounts 


143. Bowman Challenge Cup George Williams 
The Madame 


Diplomat 


International Classes 


146 The International Military Event 
The Jan Ciechanowski Challenge 


Cup 
147. The International Military Stake 


Joe Aleshire 


Dick Waring 


Muskogee 
148 Pair of International Officers’ § Proctor 
Jumpers ( George Williams 
{ Nigra 


| Muskogee 


{Tan Bark 
4 Joe Aleshire 
| Dick Waring 


Tan Bark 


149 International Military Trophy 


150 International Individual Military 
Championship Trophy for Officers 


PLACES WON BY U. S. ARMY HORSE SHOW TEAM 
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First Cavalry Division Horse Show and Polo 
Tournament 


By Capratn GEOFFREY GALWEY, 8th Cavalry 


ry THE 1929 First Cavalry Division Horse Show, November 6-9, 
proved the most extensive, successful and spectacular that the 
Division, and even the Southwest, has staged. it has grown 

from a small post event to one of such magnitude that it is generally 

conceded to be the outstanding show of the Southwest. The show 
is backed by an organization of army people from Fort Bliss and the 
horse lovers of El Paso. The membership is growing each year and 
the size of the organization is greatly due to the efforts of the leading 

El Paso citizens. 

The prize list this year was donated by friends of the show from 
all over the country and ranged from a cocktail shaker to a thorobred 
hunter, donated by Major Dick Waring of San Angelo. 

Brigadier General C. J. Symonds, commanding the Ist Cavalry 
Division, as President of the Association, furnished a powerful factor 
in the success of the show by his active interest and support of the 
project. Brigadier General Walter C. Short more than fulfilled the ex- 
pectations of his reputation in managing equestrian events in his 
capacity as Director. 

The judges were: Lieutenant Colonel J. H. Barnard, Field Artil- 
lery, Major Richard S. Waring, Cavalry Reserve, Lieutenant Colonel 
E. A. Keyes, Cavalry, Lieutenant Colonel W. W. West, Cavalry, Cap- 
tain H. R. Gay, Cavalry and Mrs. 8S. D. Rockenbach. The well known 
ability of all the judges lent greatly to the satisfaction and pleasure of 
the contestants and spectators. 

Officers, ladies, civilians and enlisted personnel made up the 
entry list. The riding of all was of exceptionally high quality and 
gave the spectators many thrills. The showing of the enlisted per- 
sonnel and their enthusiasm and sportsmanship spoke well for the 
future competitions here. 

A distinguished visitor to the show was Major General William 
Lassiter, Eighth Corps Area Commander. His enthusiasm for the 
work of the division was highly appreciated by participants in the 
show. 

The places .warded in the outstanding events were as follows: 


Class 1. American Remount Association Cup: endurance, jumping 
and schooling phases: 
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Sgt. Shrout, 7th Cav. 
Lone Star . Sgt. Witawski, 7th Cav. 
Tornado eT ee eee ne Lt. Burnside, 10th Cav. 


Class 2. Officer’s Charger (McCasky Trophy) : 


1. Hazel Gloaming .. Captain Nelson, 1st Cav. 
2. Silver Stockings . «eka Col, Koch, 12th Cay. 
3. Squire es Capt. Garrison, Sp. Trs. 


Class 3. Officer’s Private Mounts (Chiperfield Trophy) : 


1. Hazel Gloaming Capt. Nelson, Ist Cav. 
2. Squire "a Capt. Garrison, Sp. Trs. 
3. Silver Stockings Lt. Col. Koch, 12th Cav. 


Class 17. 1st Cavalry Brigade Trophy: awarded unit with highest 
number of points in officers’ and enlisted men’s mounts classes: 
1. 7th Cavalry; 2. 8th Cavalry; 3. 10th Cavalry. 


Class 25. Hunt Teams (Horsemastership Trophy) : 


1. Sth Cavalry; 2. 7th Cavalry; 3. 12th Cavalry. 


Class 26. Hunter Championship: 
1. Garry Owen vs tanaacnlliady Benson, 7th Cay. 
2. Pharoh’s Echo Capt. Herren, 8th Cav. 
Class 27. Novice Jumper, open, mounts under eight years: 
Snake aE Lt. Mewshaw, 7th Cav. 
Gypsy Capt. Boudinot, Hq. Ist Brig. 
Remus a TTA g A ee Set. Nelson, 5th Cav. 
Class 29. Open Jumping: 
sé 5:4lbien aig wis -4 wes ES AEDS 
Garry Owen .... Aas Lt. Frierson, 7th Cav. 
Saplin Boe er hh ior ee Maj. Chandler, Hq. Ist Brig. 
Class 30. Team Jumping, members jumping individually: 

1. 7th Cavalry; 2. 10th Cavalry; 3. Special Troops. Highest individual score: 
Garry Owen, Lt. Frierson, 7th Cavalry, awarded cup presented by Col. Dallam 
5th Cavalry. 

Class 31. Touch and Out: 
Garry Owen Se Lt. Frierson, 7th Cav. 
Tornado Capt. Rudisal, 10th Cav. 
Sgt. Murphy oui saan Sgt. Moss, 5th Cav. 
Class 32. Jumper Championship: (The Division Commander's 
Trophy) : 
1. Squire wiovee txbw wives SES: UOATALIS 
ee Cee C22, i Lt. Frierson, 7th Cav. 
39. Polo Pony Championship: 


Capt. Craig, 8th Cav. 
Fairy Tale it sarin t a iat Lt. Smith, Ist Cav. 
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Class 47. Special Troops Trophy, to unit horses of which gain highest 
aggregate score in show: 
1. 7th Cavalry; 2. 8th Cavalry; 3. Special Troops. 


Class 48. Joyce Trophy, to best young horse in the show: owned by 
an officer: 


Le. SEERGVOIES CRO: sicibeaecinaweaaecwidss eels ..Capt. Herren, 8th Cav. 
2. Madeline Van Peggy Stafford, 7th Cav. 
KO | SR eee Lt. Lipman, Spec. Trs. 


Class 49. U. S. Cavalry Association Cup, to officer scoring highest 
number of points in show: 
1. Lt. Frierson, 7th Cavalry; 2. Capt. Herren, 8th Cavalry. 


Class 50. Gen. Howze Cup, to enlisted man scoring highest number 
of points in the show: 
1. Sgt. Shrout, 7th Cavalry; 2. Sgt. Witaski, 7th Cavalry. 


Polo Tournament 


The Polo Tournament held in conjunction with the Horse Show 
drew a large list of entries. In the Senior Tournament teams were 
entered from the Division Headquarters, 1st, 5th, 7th, 8th and 10th 
Cavalry regiments, 82nd Field Artillery and the New Mexico Military 
Institute. This tournament was won by the New Mexico Military 
Institute in a surprising exhibition of play. After defeating the 5th 
Cavalry, 9 to 6, and the 82nd Field Artillery, 11 to 7, the cadets met 
the 7th Cavalry in the finals winning by a score of 10 to 9. The New 
Mexico Military Institute team was made up of Major C. J. Wilder, 
Cadets A. H. Wilson, Jr., Lewis Brown, Jr., and L. E. Smith. Cadets 
Wilson and Brown are proving to be worthy sons of those famous 
army stars, Colonel “Jingle” Wilson and Colonel Lewis Brown. 

The Junior Tournament included teams from Division Head- 
quarters, the Ist, 5th, 7th and 8th Cavalry regiments and the 82nd 
Field Artillery. The 7th Cavalry took the honors, defeating the Ist 
Cavalry in the finals, 9 to 6. The 7th Cavalry team was composed 
of Captain R. P. Gerfen, Lieutenants J. H. Riepe, L. L. Judge and H. 
L. Kinnison. 
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Notice of Annual Meeting 
HE annual meeting of the Cavalry Association will be held at the 
Army and Navy Club in Washington, D. C., on the evening of Jan- 
uary 31, 1930, at eight o’clock. In order to insure a quorum for the 
transaction of business, all active members unable to be present are 
urged to fill out the proxy printed on page 158 of this issue and mail it 
to the secretary. The annual meeting is for the purpose of hearing 
the annual report of the Secretary-Treasurer, election of officers for 
the ensuing year, and such other business as may be brought before it. 
It is extremely important that sufficient proxies be sent in to enable 
the meeting to transact business. 
Oxiver L. Harnes, Major, Cavalry, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Preparations for 1932 Olympic Games 


The Secretary of War has designated Major General Herbert B. 
Crosby, Chief of Cavalry, as the War Department representative in 
all matters relative to the participation of the Army in the Olympic 
Games which will be held at Los Angeles, California, in 1932. He 
will be charged with the early initiation of measures looking to the 
formation of a nucleus for the Army Equestrian Team, the selection 
and final training of the team, and the handling of such matters re- 
lating to the military personnel of foreign teams with which the War 
Department may be concerned. In addition, in order that a concerted 
effort may be made to develop a representative and winning team, in- 
structions have been issued to each Corps Area Commander to do all 
in his power to encourage and assist in every possible way the training 
and development of officers for the equestrian events of the games, as 
well as to assist in securing, developing and training outstanding 
horse prospects. 

The Army will participate in the following events: 

Equestrian Championship (schooling, cross-country, jumping). 
This event is commonly referred to as the “Three-Day Event.” 

Prix des Nations (jumping event). 

Individual Training Competition, commonly referred to as the 
“Dressage,” a schooling event. 
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The team will consist of an officer, of at least field rank, who will 
he the team manager but who will not be a participating rider, and 
iwelve riding members. The team manager will be responsible for 
the selection of riders, horses and general supervision of training. The 
riding members of the team will comprise twelve officers divided into 
three groups of four members each, each group corresponding to the 
three events. 

The question of obtaining suitable types of horses for the Olym- 
pic Equestrian Events has always been a most difficult one. While the 
type of horse required is fully appreciated, the Army has not been en- 
tirely successful in acquiring this type in sufficient numbers and in 
sufficient time properly to train them. In the past, the horses have 
been found to lack experience, a most essential characteristic. An in- 
dication of the training and effort in this respect, which is necessary 
between now and 1932, is the fact that for the “Three-Day Event” an 
entire new string of horses must be developed, and that no outstand- 
ing prospects are now available for the Individual Training Compe- 
tition, 

In order to obtain the best results in the training and the selection 
of the team, it is contamplated during 1930 to conduct preliminary 
training at designated posts under the supervision of certain officers. 
Selection of riders and horses then will be made for additional train- 
ing at Fort Riley, Kansas, during 1931. Final training will be con- 
ducted at Fort Riley and completed at a designated location on the 
Pacific Coast, probably the Presidio of Monterey, California, in 1932. 

In order to bring out all the material that may be available, cer- 
lain regiments have been selected for the preliminary training and 
development of such likely horses and riders for the three events in 
which the Army will enter as may be found within the regiments. The 
First Cavalry, at Camp Marfa, Texas, will develop horses for the 
Equestrian Championship and the Prix des Nations; the Second Cav- 
alry, at Fort Riley, Kansas, for the same events; the Third Cavalry, at 
Fort Myer, Virginia, for the Equestrian Championship, the Prix des 
Nations and the Dressage; the Third Cavalry at Fort Ethan Allen, 
Vermont, for the Dressage and Prix des Nations; the Fourth Cavalry, 
at Fort Meade, South Dakota, for the Equestrian Championship and 
the Prix des Nations; the Fifth Cavalry, at Fort Clark, Texas, 
Equestrian Championship and Dressage; the Sixth Cavalry, at Fort 
Oglethorpe, Georgia, the Equestrian Championship and Prix des 
Nations; the Seventh Cavalry, at Fort Bliss, Texas, the Equestrian 
Championship and Prix des Nations; the Eighth Cavalry, at Fort 
Bliss, Texas, the Equestrian Championship and Dressage; the Tenth 
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Cavalry, at Fort Huachuca, Arizona, the Equestrian Championship 
and Prix des Nations; the Eleventh Cavalry, at the Presidio of Mon- 
ierey, California, the Equestrian Championship and Prix des Nations; 
the Twelfth Cavalry, at Fort Brown, Texas, the Dressage and Prix 
des Nations; the Twelfth Cavalry, at Fort Ringgold, Texas, the Prix 
des Nations; the Thirteenth Cavalry, at Fort Riley, Kansas, the 
Equestrian Championship and Dressage; the Fourteenth Cavalry, at 
Fort Des Moines, Iowa, the Dressage and Prix des Nations; the 
Fourteenth Cavalry, at Fort Sheridan, Illinois, the Dressage and Prix 
des Nations; The Cavalry School, Fort Riley, Kansas, the Dressage 
and Equestrian Championship and Governors Island, New York, the 
Prix des Nations. 

In each of these regiments in the early fall of 1930 a competition 
will be held to determine the outstanding rider and horse prospects. 
The competition at each station will approximate as nearly as prac- 
ticable that contemplated for the actual Olympic Event. The riders 
and horses selected by these competitions will pursue the training at 
Fort Riley during the year 1931. In the fall of that year, riders and 
horses for final training will be selected. 


Mechanized Force Recommended 


A recommendation for the organization, effective in the fiscal 
year 1931, of a Mechanized Force as an integral part of the United 
States Army, is being considered in the War Department. The rec- 
ommendation was made by the War Department Mechanized Devel- 
opment Board as the result of a study of the Experimental Mechan- 
ized Force assembled at Fort Leonard Wood, Maryland, during the 
past summer. 

The opinion of the Board is indicated by the following statement 
in the report: 

“We must recognize that we are living in a machine age and 
in the interest of National Defense the Army must ‘cut its cloth’ 
accordingly. In the commercial world the machine has largely re- 
placed man-power; so, in the Army must we, to the fullest prac- 
ticable degree, use machines in place of man-power in order that 
our man-power can occupy and ‘hold’ without terrific losses inci- 
dent to modern fire-power. 

“Our country, of all the world, is best able to take advantage 
of this.” 

The Force recommended by the Board would have eventually a 
Force Headquarters, two battalions of Infantry, one battalion of 
Field Artillery, one Armored Car Detachment Cavalry, one Anti- 
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aircraft Machine Gun Unit, one Chemical Warfare Service Com- 


































lip — 

0 4 pany, one Engineer Company, and one Light Tank Battalion. One 

is; Medium Tank Company would be attached initially, making a total 

ix — of about 2000 enlisted men. This force was designed to keep equip- 

ix 4 ment requirements at a minimum and yet permit the possibility of 

he i the development of tactical methods. The Board recommended that 

at — the Force be furnished each of the first three years with approxi- 

he E mately one-third modern equipment, so that by the end of three years 

ix 4 the equipment of the entire Force would be of modern design. 

ge . The Board suggests the detail of a General Officer to supervise, or- 

ne [—  ganize and command the Mechanized Force. This General Officer 
uM would have the authority to represent the Mechanized Force’s view in 

yn q all development work, conferring both with interested Chiefs of the 

iS, 2 Combat Branches and with the manufacturing service. 

c- Following are extracts from the reports of the Board: 

rs " “The Board has carefully considered the extent to which 

at a mechanization is practicable in our Army. 

d . “In any war of sufficient import to demand the use of mechan- 
§ ized forces, the theatre of operations will be so extensive as to in- 
H clude much terrain, possibly entire sectors, where forest, moun- 
Bs tains, and great rivers predominate. When _ tactical movement, 

1 Be faster than that of infantry, is demanded in such sectors, it must 

d 4 be supplied by cavalry. On the other hand, history shows that the 





heavy fighting takes place in the terrain of easy movement. Here 
again will be found the highly organized battle field. Parts of it 
will be suitable for attack by armored forces; parts will not. 

“We must be prepared to use armored units to the full extent 
that the tactical terrain permits. 

“We must be prepared to defend ourselves against the attack 
of such units. 

“We must think more in terms of fire-power than man-power. 
We must recognize the fact that fire-power has become the predom- 
inant factor on the modern battlefield.” 













Davis Cavalry Trophy 

“How can business men in any American city contribute in a 
practical way to the success of National Guard units located in their 
midst?” Dallas Chamber of Commerce, through its Military Affairs 
Committee, has answered this question to its own satisfaction by in- 
stituting the Davis Cavalry trophy. The trophy comprises a silver 
figurine of an English hunter, to be awarded to the winning troop; 
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plus sixty-five strap watches, one to go to each enlisted man in the 
troop which wins the competition. The cost of the trophy was 4600. 

The Davis competition relates to attendance of enlisted men at 
ordered drills. Mr. Davis and his associates are familiar with the dif- 
ficulties encountered by the average National Guard unit commander 
in getting his enlisted personnel to attend drill regularly. They con- 
cluded this was one of the weak points in the Guard system and that 
cooperation which would assist in solving the troop commander’s 
vexatious attendance problem would be a worthwhile contribution 
to the cause of National Defense. The trophy was taken to each troop 
headquarters for inspection by the men. Considerable enthusiasm 


was developed. 


Students at Army War College 


It has been decided by the Secretary of War that the class which 
will enter the Army War College, Washington, D. C., in September, 
1930, will total 75 student officers of the Regular Army. Fifty-five of 
these will be selected from the arms, ten from the services and ten by 
the Secretary of War. 

In making their selections, Chiefs of Branches will be limited to 
officers of field grade, to those who will be less than fifty-two years 
of age on September 1, 1930, to those who are not graduates of the 
Army War College and to those who are considered by their respec- 
live chiefs of arms and services as possessing those qualifications 
which would justify their training for higher command and general 
staff duty. 

At least fifty per cent of the quota from each arm or service will 
consist of officers who upon graduation from the War College will be 
available for duty on the War Department General Staff. 

Each of the arms has been allotted students as follows: 


Infantry 

Cavalry 

Field Artillery 

Coast Artillery 

Air Corps 

Engineers 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


Surra at Fort Stotsenburg 


NE OF the worst outbreaks of the tropical disease, surra, ever 
() occurring in the Philippine Islands has been successfully com- 
bated and brought under control at Fort Stotsenburg, the 
present station of the 26th Cavalry, commanded, since the departure 
of Colonel John D. Long for the United States, by Colonel R. J. Flem- 
ing, who has been until recently Assistant Commandant at the Cav- 
alry School. 

The epidemic started among the animals of the 24th Field Artil- 
lery, and only the very timely and efficient fight against its spread, 
waged under the direction of the Post Veterinarians, Major Clifford 
C. Whitney, Captain Howard N. Beeman and Lieutenant Harry R. 
Leighton assisted by Lieutenants Espy, Thayer, Martin, Kendall and 
Doyle, of the 26th Cavalry, prevented its sweeping through the entire 
post. 

How the outbreak started has not been definitely established. 
The Headquarters Battery of the 2nd Battalion went to Guagua for a 
shipment of remounts several months ago and encamped twice in 
the town of Porac. Investigation has since disclosed that many 
native ponies have died of surra in that barrio since June, and it is 
helieved that the artillery animals came in contact with the disease 
there and brought it back to the post. 

Practically the sole means of transmission is by the bite of the 
Tabanus striatus fly, which sucks the blood of an infected animal and 
carries the germ to a healthy one. The carabao and native pony 
have a natural resistance to the disease, but will harbor the germ in 
the blood stream indefinitely. They are known as “carriers.” These 
animals succumb to the disease only when their resistance is lowered 
by some other cause. The symptoms of surra are fever, increased 
respiration and later a pus sack which forms on the underline of the 
chest. Eventually the animal dies. 


The first case in Stotsenburg was discovered September 18th. 
Immediately the artillery marched out of the post and went into 
camp, each battery separated from the next by about 500 yards. Then 
began the fight against its spread. 

The disease is practically incurable—the basic principle in com- 
bating it being to remove the infected animal and to destroy him be- 
cause he is a source of danger to all other animals. In order to dis- 
cover these animals as soon as possible, the temperatures of all were 
taken twice daily and a microscopic examination of blood smears 
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was made once a day. As soon as the organisms were discovered 
by the microscope the animals were destroyed and buried. 

A strict warfare was waged against the flies. Insecticides were 
used and all picket lines were kept scrupulously clean at all times. 
Dense smudges made by burning green cogon grass were kept around 
the picket lines and proved very effective in driving the flies away. 

That the cavalry and quartermaster areas escaped the disease is 
remarkable, and much credit belongs to those carrying out the pre- 
ventive measures. Here, too, temperatures of all animals were taken 
once daily, and blood smears made of those with high temperature. 
Smudges were kept going around the picket lines. No animals were 
allowed beyond certain well-defined districts, and guards were posted 
to see that these regulations were obeyed. One driver with a four- 
line team managed to get through the blockade, but was unable to 
get back. After trying to get out all afternoon his mules were taken 
away and put in one of the Artillery stables where they remained for 
the rest of the quarantine period. 

As a last precautionary diagnostic measure, a sample of blood 
was drawn from every animal throughout the Artillery and sent to 
the department medical laboratory where a complement fixation test 
was made by Captain Francois Reynolds. This test—very difficult 
and complicated—may show if the animal has surra in the blood 
stream before it can be discovered with a microscope. A _ positive 
‘ase was found 48 hours before it showed under the microscope. 

It is interesting to note several facts in connection with the epi- 
demic. A mule is more susceptible to the disease than a horse. This 
is because the skin of a horse is more tender than that of a mule and 
he fights flies more constantly. Fifteen of the first twenty animals 
killed were mules over twenty years old whose resistance had been 
lowered by old age. It is also interesting that out of the 123 remount 
mules which came in August, only seven died, showing that perhaps 
a young animal new to the tropics has more resistance than one who 
has been here for some time. 

The following statistics are of interest: 


Exposed Destroyed Percentage 
Mules 289 314% 


Horses : 26 


Total 315 


Battery E suffered the greatest loss with 62 percent of its mules 
and the Service Battery the lowest with 7 percent. 
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Colonel James R. Shand, Department Veterinarian, spent twenty 
days on the post during the worst of the epidemic. Lieutenant Colonel 
John C. Pegram, 26th Cavalry, had direct charge of the entire quar- 
antine area. 

The post commander, Brigadier General F. C. Bolles, has ex- 
pressed his apreciation of the work of the command in the following 
general order. 

“Major General Douglas MacArthur, Commanding the Philippine 
Department has expressed to the Commanding General, Fort Stotsen- 
burg his appreciation of the fine performance of duty by all ranks of 
the mounted elements of the command in combating the recent surra 
epidemic. 

“The manner in which troops meet a sudden emergency is an ex- 
cellent test of their training, attention to duty and efficiency and it 
is with much pleasure that the Post Commander expresses his grati- 
fication for the appreciation of these soldierly qualities by the De- 
partment Commander.” 
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This section of the JourNAL has been instituted for the purpose of 
recording the state of development of various items of material in 
which the Cavalry is particularly interested, progress in technique 
or tactics and also to encourage discussion of matters of general pro- 
fessional interest to cavalry officers. Suggestions concerning new 
methods developed and discussions or constructive criticisms of 
present methods, equipment, etc., are invited. It is believed that there 
are many practical ideas and improvements which officers are using in 
their organizations which may be of benefit to others in solving similar 
problems. If you have an idea or suggestion along the lines indicated, 
send it in. It will be welcomed. 


Sight Blackening Equipment 


APT. E. M. BARNUM, 14th Cavalry, makes the following sugges- 
tion for a substitute for the common methods in use for sight 
blackening, such as carbide lamps, candles or camphor cubes: 

“For an outlay of not to exceed five dollars an organization should 

be able to purchase a second-hand Presto-Lite tank of the type com- 
monly used on automobiles several years ago, three feet of rubber 
hose and burner and have the tank freshly charged. By actual test an 
outfit of this type has served to blacken sights for all range firing for 
two hundred men and the tank still contains considerable gas. It is 
easily handled, and functions under any and all conditions. Also it 
may be used in other ways around a troop. In the field it can be used 
to furnish light for the kitchen tent. The tank can be recharged for 
two dollars.” 


e e 
Treatment of Cicatrix 
S a result of experiments carried on during service in the South- 
west, Capt. J. F. Crosby, Veterinary Corps, recommends the 
following treatment for cicatrix (sit fast) caused by saddl 
or harness: 

Acidi salicylici drams 4 

Acidi picrici drams % 

Alcoholis q. s. solution ounces 4 
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Dissolve ingredients separately. Apply once daily with swab or 
finger. The best time for application is after grooming following 
exercise, when the animal is through work for the day. In case the 
cicatrix becomes very tender omit treatment for one day. 

The above prescription less the salicylic acid is an excellent treat- 
ment to use on the march in sandy and dusty regions for saddle and 
harness galls. 
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Revision of the Manual of Equitation 


zi BOARD convened by the Chief of Cavalry met in Washington 
i A in the middle of December for the purpose of revising the 
| Manual of Equitation now in use at The Cavalry School. The 
board is composed of the following: Brig. Gen. W. C. Short, Lieut. 
Col. John A. Barry, Lieut. Col. B. T. Merchant, Lieut. Col. W. W. West, 
Major H. D. Chamberlin and Capt. W. B. Bradford. 

The board was furnished the following directive by the Chief of 
Cavalry: 








1. a. One of the principal reasons for assembling this board is to 
obtain the views, ideas and experiences of horsemen of recognized 
-) ability. 






b. It is believed that much good will result from the discussion 





and exchange of ideas that will take place in the various meetings of 
the board. 

















i 2. a. It is desired that the board carefully review the text entitled: 
a “Manual of Equitation—The Cavalry School.” 

Ee b. Based on this review the board shall revise and, if necessary, 
4 rewrite this text, incorporating therein, the board’s ideas on the 
§ subject. 

Ee 

F 3. a. Incident to the above the board should enunciate a very clear 
4 and concise doctrine as to the proper seat to be taught at the Cavalry 
' School and disseminate through the Cavalry. 


b. The seat should be discussed from the following viewpoint: 





(1) Strictly military purposes. 
(2) Cross-country riding—hunting—steeplechasing, etc. 
(3) Horseshow jumping. 











: c. In other words, the discussion and description of the seat 
; should be clearly and unmistakably set forth. 





Col. Guy V. Henry and Lieut. Col. Ben Lear were called by the 
board for conference on the outstanding questions under discussion. 
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After thorough discussion, the board at the time of its adjournment 
for the Christmas holidays had agreed upon the major points to be 
changed or modified, and the work of writing up its recommendations 
as to the seat which shall in the future be adopted officially was in 
progress. The board will meet again in January for the purpose of 
completing the revision of the text. The JourNAL will publish the re- 
sults of the labors of the board in the April issue. It is understood 
that a number of important changes and interpretations are being 
made which will be of the greatest interest and importance to all 
cavalrymen. 


Comparative Test of Browning Machine Gun 


and Machine Rifle 


HE 1st Cavalry Division Equipment Board requested that twenty- 
four Browning .30 calibre air-cooled machine guns, with tank 
tripod and shoulder rest, be issued to the division for service 

test, in order that they might be compared with the Browning machine 
rifle, calibre .30, model 1922, now in use in the cavalry. Following 
this request, two .30 calibre air-cooled machine guns with tank tripod 


and shoulder rest and one .30 calibre air-cooled machine gun equipped 
with experimental barrel were sent to the Cavalry Board for test. 

The Board, after study, found that a division of the project into 
two parts was advisable as follows: 

Part I. The Browning machine rifle, calibre .30, model 1922. 

a. Is this weapon unsatisfactory through presence of inherent 
weaknesses or defects? 

b. What are the inherent weaknesses or defects? 

c. What remedies can be suggested for remedying existing de- 
fects? 

Part II. Substitution of another weapon to replace the present 
Browning machine rifle. 

a. Is such substitution desirable? 

b. If so, what weapon? 

c. Distribution, organization, etc., recommended. 

As a result of many conferences with qualified and experienced 
officers, an analysis of questionnaires sent out, exhaustive tests made 
with material and study of the data obtained, the Board arrived at 
the following conclusions in answering the above questions: 

Part I. a. There are no weaknesses or defects in the Browning 
machine rifle which are not susceptible of being readily corrected. 
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b. The but-stock is too weak at the point where it incloses the 
buffer tube, with the result that but-stocks are occasionally broken. 

c. There is some dissatisfaction with the Browning machine rifle 
due to: 

(1) The fact that there is a tendency on the part of some troop 
commanders to neglect the training of the machine rifle platoon; to 
use the personnel of this platoon to fill up vacancies in the rifle 
platoons, and to supply demands for men for special duty from the 
machine rifle platoon in preference to taking men for this purpose 
from the rifle platoons, with the consequent lowering of morale of the 
personnel of the machine rifle platoon. 

(2) A prejudice against a gas operated weapon. 

(3) A lack of consideration for the capabilities and limitations of 
this weapon. 

(4) A lack of knowledge of the proper manner of employing this 
weapon. 

(5) A tendency on the part of some officers to compare the effect- 
iveness of this weapon with that of the Browning machine gun, model 
1917. 

(6) A desire on the part of many officers for increased fire power 
in the assault echelons. 

d. The Browning machine rifle, calibre .30, model 1922, is satis- 
factory as a cavalry weapon. 

e. The Browning machine rifle, calibre .30, should be retained as 
the principal weapon of the cavalry machine rifle platoon. 

f. If, and when, a semi-automatic rifle is adopted, the question of 
the retention of the Browning machine rifle may be given considera- 
tion. 

Part II. A machine gun should not be substituted for the Brown- 
ing machine rifle. 

The recommendations of the Board were made in agreement with 
the conclusions arrived at as given above. 


Report On Test of Semi-Automatic Rifles 


HE Secretary of War has approved the recommendation of the 
Board of Officers, of which Brigadier General George S. Simonds, 
Assistant Chief of Staff, was president, which was convened to 

conduct tests and to recommend the adoption of a caliber .276 auto- 

matic rifle, that not to exceed 20, caliber .276 Garand semi-automatic 
rifles T3, be manufactured by the Ordnance Department for test by 
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the Infantry and Cavalry Boards for comparison with the results of 
the test of the caliber .276 Pedersen semi-automatic rifles previously 
made. 

The Board, in conducting the tests, which began on July 1, 1929, 
tested nine rifles as follows: 


Browning (Belgian) 
Colt (American) 
U. S. Model T3 (Garand) 

Czecho-Slovakian 

U. S. Model T1 (Pedersen) 

Thompson, first model (American) 

Thompson, second model (American) 

Rheinmetall (German—manufactured in Switzerland) 

White (American). 

The tests were conducted at the Anacostia Range and at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Maryland. They were exhaustive and much more 
severe than the tests given the Pedersen rifle by the Infantry and 
Cavalry Boards. Of the nine rifles submitted the Board finally elim- 
inated from consideration all but the Garand and Pedersen. These 
two rifles demonstrated general suitability as service rifles. Both of 
them have minor defects which it is believed can be easily remedied 
in further development. In considering the Garand rifle, the Board 
found that it demonstrated many qualities which would warrant its 
further consideration. The most important of these are its great sim- 
plicity and fewer parts. However, the Pedersen rifle already has been 
given tests in the hands of troops at Fort Benning, Georgia, and Fort 
Riley, Kansas. In view of this, the Board is of the opinion that similar 
action should be taken in connection with the Garand before a final 
decision is made. In making its recommendation, the Board was in- 
fluenced by the following facts: First, the Garand rifle gives sufficient 
evidence of availability to justify the manufacture of twenty for a 
service test with troops; second, there will be no money available until 
the 1932 budget for the manufacture of any for rearmament; third, 
the Ordnance Department has at the present time sufficient funds to 
manufacture the number of Garand rifles recommended by the Board. 
As a consequence, they can be manufactured and the test held before 
funds will become available for rearmament. 

In the opinion of the Board these circumstances justify holding 
open the final question of the setthkement between the two rifles until 
that time. Should the Garand fail to measure up in the test with 
troops, the Pedersen, which has been found satisfactory to them, will 
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still be available. Both of these rifles are controlled by the Ordnance 
Department. 





.276 Machine Rifle 

Influenced by the adoption of the .276 caliber for the shoulder 
rifle, a requirement for a light machine rifle of like caliber has been 
set up by the War Department. This machine rifle should weigh not 
more than 16 pounds and should be equipped with a bipod or tripod, 
a shoulder rest, a carrying handle and a carrying sling. 

Such a machine rifle will increase materially the fire power of 
infantry and upon the adoption of the shoulder rifle of like caliber 
will tend to simplify ammunition supply. 













Annual Report of the Chief of Cavalry 


HE following extracts from the annual report of the Chief of 
Cavalry are of special interest in showing the progress being 
made in various projects now under development. 








Tactical Development Section 


; This section was added to the organization of the Office Chief of 
' Cavalry during the fiscal year 1928. It has continued during the past 

year to make studies concerning tactical developments in the cavalry 
which appeared advisable as the result of changes in organization, 
armament, equipment, combat methods and methods of transporta- 
tion of all arms of our own service and those of foreign armies. In 
keeping with the present trend toward motorization and mechaniza- 
tion, this section has given special attention to these subjects. 







g 












New Units (2d Armored Car Squadron) 

Under authority granted by the War Department, February 28, 
1929, a provisional platoon of Troop A, 2nd Armored Car Squadron, 
was organized. This unit is to conduct experiments with the Christie 
heavy armored car, as well as with other experimental types of 
armored cars using commercial chassis. In the training and experi- 
ments being conducted in units of both the 1st and 2nd Armored Car 
Squadrons, stress is being laid upon strategical and tactical employ- 
ment rather than upon mechanical operation. 

The 2nd Armored Car Squadron is the second armored car unit 
to be organized. Troop A, 1st Armored Car Squadron, authorized and 
organized last year, is now an integral part of the Ist Cavalry Division 
at Fort Bliss, Texas. 
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It is contemplated during the coming fiscal year (1930) making 
exhaustive studies and such tests as may be practicable of armored 
cars. The studies will include the equipment, organization and use 
of armored car units. 


Motorization 

Every opportunity is being utilized with available transportation 
to conduct experiments involving the use of motor vehicles with 
cavalry troops with a view to increasing mobility. One of the two 
wagon trains of the cavalry division has been replaced by a motor 
company and several vehicles are now included in each cavalry regi- 
ment. Cavalry has been moved by motor transport to advantage on 
several occasions in the past year. During the recent border dis- 
turbances a detachment of cavalry was moved by motor from Fort 
Bliss, Texas, to a threatened locality, ninety miles away, in less than 
a day. 

General Training 

The importance of practice marches has been stressed during the 
past year, as have also field exercises and maneuvers. Due to the 
borcer situation the 1st Cavalry Division maneuvers had to be post- 
poned from the early spring until October, 1929. Particular interest 
is attached to these operations due to the fact that for the first time 
armored cars and anti-tank weapons were involved. Emphasis will 
be placed on devising the best means of their employment and, con- 
versely, of combating an enemy who is employing these devices. 

Target reports generally show an improvement in marksmanship. 
This is considered to reflect favorably the methods of training in 
marksmanship which have been stressed in the instruction of student 
officers at the Cavalry School. 

A special five months’ course for non-commissioned officers in 
equitation, tactics and weapons was added to existing courses at the 
Cavalry School at Fort Riley, Kansas. Selected men were sent from 
cavalry regiments. The results attained were most satisfactory and a 
similar course has been initiated for selected non-commissioned 
officers of the National Guard commencing this next school year. 


Phillips Pack-Saddle and Related Equipment 
At the end of the fiscal year 1929, the problem of pack transporta- 
tion in cavalry organizations, so far as it relates to the manufacture 
and supply of Phillips pack-saddles with respective pack loads, is 
completed. 
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Cavalry troops are now enabled to move at a more rapid rate, 
with a corresponding increase in efficiency, than in the past, since it 
js no longer necessary to await the arrival of the wagon train for the 
vital elementary equipment and supplies. 

Funds are now being authorized in each year’s budget for the 
manufacture of such equipment for issue. 


Anti-Aircraft Operations 
It is proposed to have all cavalry units conduct the training in 
anti-aircraft combat prescribed in Training Regulations 300-5, Anti- 
aircraft Combat, involving caliber .22 target practice against aerial 
targets. At posts where facilities are available ball ammunition will 
be fired by troops at aerial-towed or improvised targets. 


Modified McClellan Saddles 


S A RESULT of the modification of the McClellan saddles that 
has been in progress for some months, 1,000 saddles are to be 
modified as the first step in this modification program. For the 

information of the service, especially officers of the field artillery and 


cavalry, the modification of this saddle will include the following 
changes: (a) Removal of quarter straps, quarter rings, and cincha, 
and substituting a girth similar to the girth now used on the training 
saddle; (b) leather skirts are added, and (c) stirrup straps similar 
to those now used on the training saddle are being substituted for the 


present stirrup straps. 

One hundred McClellan saddles which were modified at the Jeffer- 
sonville depot for the 106th Cavalry, Illinois National Guard (Chi- 
cago Black Horse troop), have already been shipped to this regiment. 

Under the McClellan saddle modification program for the cavalry 
of the Regular Army, 8,036 skirts and girths were manufactured at the 
Jeffersonville depot, and a complete shipment of these articles was 
made to Fort Riley, Kans., on July 26, 1929. At Fort Riley 1,000 saddles 
are to be modified, which will leave a balance of 7,036 to complete 
the cavalry program. According to the present plans, no more of 
these saddles are to be modified during the current fiscal year, and 
no funds have been provided for modification during the fiscal year 
of 1931. It is interesting in this connection to note that 180 of these 
saddles were also modified at the Jeffersonville depot for test by the 
Field Artillery Board. 
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First Cavalry Notes 

HE regiment and the 2nd Pack Train participated in the ma- 

neuvers of the Ist Cavalry Division under command of Lieut. 

Col. Howard R. Smalley. It marched 200 miles to Fort Bliss, 
Texas, leaving Camp Marfa on October 2nd. En route the regiment 
was met by the 8th Cavalry and Armored Cars east of Fabens and 
the tactical exercise conducted there demonstrated that the Ist 
Cavalry special wheel mount with limber for 37mm guns, devised by 
Capt. Wm. H. Halstead, is an excellent method for carrying these 
weapons. The gun can be put in action in eight or nine seconds, 
which makes the 37mm Section of the Machine Gun Troop bad 
medicine for Armored Cars. 

After taking part in the brigade and division maneuvers at Fort 
Bliss and vicinity the regiment marched back to Camp Marfa, arriv- 
ing on November 19th. The total distance marched while absent 
from the post was over 500 miles. 

The training of the eighty recruits in the regiment was resumed 
on November 25th under Lieut. George A. Rehm. A progressive 
scheme of instruction allots fifty-one training days to make a soldier 
out of a newly enlisted man. 

The month of December, 1929, was devoted to the training of 
the individual soldier and the squad, with especial emphasis on the 
training and development of squad leaders. 

While this progressive training was being conducted, a regi- 
mental tactical exercise was held each week. The first of these exer- 
cises consisted of a dismounted attack, the second the reorganization 
and occupation of a position after the attack and the pursuit, and 
the third a mounted attack against a dismounted enemy. Preceding 
each exercise there was a tactical ride for the field and staff and 
troop commanders and, also, each squadron held a similar squadron 
exercise preparatory thereto. 

Troop F has been busily engaged in preparing for the Goodrich 
Training Test, scheduled for the period December 10-19, inclusive. 

Basketball and boxing have been organized by the Athletic O!- 
ficer, Lieutenant Lawrence G. Smith. For this purpose the Regiment 
has been divided into two leagues with schedules prepared for each 
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league. At the completion of the league schedules the winning teams 
of cach league are to compete for the Regimental Championship. 
Later, boxing matches to determine the individual Regimental Cham- 
pion in each weight are to be held. 

Polo for enlisted men has been started by allowing a period of 
instruction of one month within each troop to be followed by the 
selection of a team for each squadron for a three-game tournament. 

Horseshows are being held monthly with a view to development 
and training of new horses and especially to determine likely pros- 
pects for the Equestrian Events, Olympic Games in 1932. 

A Turkey Shoot was held on the target range on December 12th. 
Seventy-five turkeys were purchased and placed on the block to be 
won either by hitting an inflated balloon with the service rifle or by 
firing at clay pigeons with a shotgun. 

The First Cavalry Division Horseshow found the First Cavalry 
participating and carrying off its proportionate share of the ribbons 
and trophies. Captain Frank Nelson’s chestnut mare, Hazel Gloam- 
ing, carried off first honors in the Officers’ Private Mount Class and 
the Officers’ Charger Class. Ansonia, a government horse, ridden by 
Sergeant George Norton, Troop F, won the Handy Hunter Class for 
the second successive year. Captain Harrison S. Beecher’s three-year- 
old colt, Gyp, was the subject of much favorable comment and was 
awarded second place in the Road Hack Class. Lieutenant Lawrence 
G. Smith won three second places—in the Middle Weight Polo Pony 
Class on Fairy Tale, in the Heavy Weight Polo Pony Class on Saber, 
and in the Championship Polo Pony Class on Fairy Tale, all govern- 
ment horses. Lieutenant Paul A. Ridge, riding his own private 
mount, Grace, won second place in the Polo Pony Stake Race. 

Training for the Equestrian Events, Olympic Games, 1932, ‘is 
under way and is being conducted by Captain Frank Nelson, who has 
under his charge a number of likely prospects. 


Second Cavalry Notes 


HE regiment returned on October 16, 1929, from a practice march 
of two weeks to Wichita, Kansas, and return. The march was 
conducted under assumed war conditions and included tactical 

exercises. The total distance covered was approximately 307.7 miles 
and was made under average weather conditions. Health of the com- 
inand and condition of the animals was excellent. 

Troop B was engaged in the Goodrich Trophy Training Test from 

November the 4th, 1929, to November the 14th. The third and last 
phase was completed on November 8, 1929. 
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Troop E left the post on November 8 on a seven-day march of 
about 70 miles to Wamego and return. While in Wamego the troop 
participated in an Armistice Day celebration. 

The regiment is now engaged in regimental and squadron train- 
ing. The training of approximately one hundred recruits and forty 
remounts received within the last three months is being carried on 
simultaneously. 

Instructions have been received from the Chief of Cavalry to 
search for Olympic prospects. The regiment is carrying on an inten- 
sive program of training of animals, under competent officers and 
non-commission officers, with a view to developing all available ma- 
terial at hand to meet the above requirements. 

Instructions have been received for the issuance of the following 
badges to members of the regiment: 

Sergt. William D. Reynolds, Machine Gun Troop, Army rifle team 
(Cavalry) badge for winning a place as principal on the Cavalry team 
competing in the National Rifle Team match of 1929. 

Corporal Holger Christensen, Machine Gun Troop. Distinguished 
Pistol Shot Badge. Corporal Christensen is designated Distinguished 
Pistol Shot for the year 1929. His credits for the distinguished 
designation are as follows: Silver medal—National Individual Pistol 
Match, 1927, then sergeant, Troop E, 2d Cavalry. Bronze medal— 
National Individual Pistol Match, 1928, then private first class, Ma- 
chine Gun Troop, 2d Cavalry. Gold medal-——National Individual 
Pistol Match, 1929, then corporal, Machine Gun Troop, 2d Cavalry. 

The following changes in officer personnel of the regiment have 
taken place since October 1, 1929: 

Capt. Charles K. Johnson, relieved; Capt. Orland S. Peabody, re- 
lieved, assigned to 9th Cavalry; Capt. Thomas J. Heavey, detailed on 
special duty with Academic Division, the Cavalry School; Capt. Corey 
J. Spencer, O. R. C., reported for fifteen days’ training in the regiment 
on December 1, 1929; Captain Graham, Lieutenants G. V. Morse and 
R. M. Neal are now taking the one-month course at the Bakers and 
Cooks School. 


3d Cavalry (less Ist Squadron) Notes 


INCE compietion of Summer Camp duty the most important 

events for the 3d Cavalry at Fort Myer have been the annual 

Tactical Exercises and Corps Area Commander’s Inspection. This 
took place at Fort George G. Meade, Maryland, from October 12th to 
20th. 

The first tactical exercise (one-sided) covered a period of three 
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days, and problems in deployed defense, night withdrawal, position 
defense, counter attack and pursuit were worked out. Colonel Robert 
S. Knox, Infantry, Chief Umpire, commented on the difficulties en- 
countered and especially on the excellent work of the members of the 
cavalry command. 

The second tactical exercise was two-sided in which the 3d Cay- 
alry had a mission of active defense. This was so well carried out that 
during the exercise the following were captured by the regiment, 
which was kept practically intact in anticipation of the main attack 
of the enemy: 


7 Trucks 

3 Observation Cars, 

1 Light Armored Car, 

1 Tank and Truck, and numerous prisoners and machine guns. 


With reference to this, Brigadier General C. D. Roberts, in charge 
of the exercises, stated: 


“The 3d Cavalry was handled in this, as also in the first exercise, 
in an excellent manner. Almost every role of cavalry was illustrated, 
and the cavalry was of great value to the commander. The cavalry 
machine guns and 37mm. guns were valuable and when armored 
cars were attached they proved to be of especial use. Against motor- 
ized forces cavalry will be very valuable if cover exists for its use. 
The vehicles of motorized troops are at all times very vulnerable to 
cavalry attack. After the troops detruck the vehicles are more easily 
found, more vulnerable and harder to move than the led horses of a 
cavalry force.” 

At inspection, Major General Fred W. Sladen, commanding the 
3d Corps Area, expressed himself as being very much pleased with 
the camp of the 3d Cavalry and particularly with the transportation 
of the regiment. 


On November 18th, the officers of the 3d Cavalry gave a luncheon 
for the Italian Cavalry Riding Team at the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps Country Club. Other guests were Major General Herbert B. 
Crosby, Colonel W. W. Gordon, the Italian Military and Naval At- 
taches and Colonel Robert C. Foy. 


During December the troops have been engaged in the prepara- 
tion of winter rides. In addition a “school” class and “jumper” class 
for officers have been started under the personal instruction of Col- 
onel Henry. These two classes usually form a portion of the weekly 
exhibition rides. 
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First Squadron. Third Cavalry Activities 

ARTICIPATING in the First Corps Area Maneuvers, the squadron 

spent from August 25th to September 15th in the field. After a 

march of 108 miles to Windsor, Vermont, to join the corps, it 
acted as the enemy troops, outlining the Red forces and acting as a 
control force to direct the corps maneuvers. During the maneuvers 
the duties of the squadron were particularly arduous. Many of the 
patrols sent out covered forty to sixty miles per day. The mobility of 
the cavalry was effectively demonstrated. 

Upon return to the post mounted pistol and saber practice was 
taken up and Troop A participated in the Goodrich Trophy Test. 

With the advent of the winter training season considerable time 
is being spent in individual instruction of the trooper in both mounted 
and dismounted work. A school for cavalry officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers is held four times a week and cavalry tactics and 
technique, as well as training regulations, are being covered. 

On Thanksgiving Day a cross-country ride for officers and also one 
for enlisted men was held. There were numerous jumps on the course 
and difficult terrain including slides to negotiate. Contestants were 
scored on performance only and the time element was controlled by 
judges along the route. Upon completion of the cross-country phase 
the entrants were required to take a course of jumps on the parade 
ground. As this ride was held in a heavy blizzard, the showings made 
were excellent. In the officers’ class, Lieutenant Colonel Lininger, 3d 
Cavalry, was winner. In the enlisted men’s class the following were 
tied for first place: Sergt. Stanley Blazejevski, Troop A; Privates 
Lawrence Martin, Troop B; Ernest Benoit, Troop B, and Anello Di- 
Palma, Troop B. 


Fort Meade Notes 


INCE July 1st, the 4th Cavalry has received 110 remounts from 
the Fort Robinson Nebraska Remount Depot, which have since 
been undergoing strenuous training under First Lieutenant C. W. 

Feagin. They will soon be available for duty, which will give the regi- 
ment a total of 514 horses. Present indications are that about twenty- 
five old horses will be placed before an inspector for condemnation. 
Forty-six of the remounts are half bred or better. 

Ninety-five recruits have been received by the regiment during the 
period July 1st to October 31st. This has brought the regiment up to 
its authorized strength. 

An Officers’ Equitation Class with First Lieutenant C. W. Feagin 
as instructor was begun on October 3, and has since been held twice 
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weekly. The following officers are taking instructions: Second 
Licutenants Merrick, Pegg, De Lany, Michela, Stevenson and Ranck. 

The 4th Cavalry Baseball League closed its season the first week 
of October with the regimental pennant for 1929 going to the team 
representing Headquarters Troop. This troop challenged Vale, holder 
of the Black Hills pennant, but lost on October 20 with a score of 17 
to 4. 

The regular cross-country rides have been held every Sunday, 
when the weather has been favorable. They have been well attended, 
about twenty-four officers and ladies being present for each ride. Fol- 
Jjowing the rides, breakfast has been served at the Officers’ Club. Major 
J. W. Heard has been in charge of these rides and has spent a great 
deal of thought and hard work to make them interesting and enjoy- 
able to all the riders. On October 27th, about twenty officers and 
ladies of the garrison rode to Galena, about fifteen miles away, for a 
chicken dinner. 

The Corps Area Commander, Major General Johnson Hagood, 
visited the post on Tuesday, October 22nd, and made an inspection 
of the regiment and post. He expressed himself pleased with the gen- 
eral appearance and condition of the troops and garrison. Owing to 
inclement weather his visit was necessarily very short and he left the 
same afternoon for Fort Robinson, Nebraska. 

Troop E, commanded by Captain J. I. Gibbon, 4th Cavalry, was 
the troop chosen to take the Goodrich Trophy Test, which was com- 
pleted on October 9th. The march made by this troop was under very 
difficult conditions of rain and cold. The following officers comprised 
the board that conducted the test: Lieutenant Colonel D. R. Rodney, 
Major J. W. Heard and Major Sidney V. Bingham. 

The following changes amongst officers personnel has taken place 
in the post since the last issue of the JourNAL. Arrivals are: First 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Frank J. Thompson from leave following the 
Cavalry School, Second Lieutenant and Mrs. John G. Merrick from 
leave, Captain Charles A. Bell, Medical Corps, from detached service 
at Fort Robinson, Nebraska; Major Sydney V. Bingham from leave. 
Departures are: Captain and Mrs. Daniel Becker, to recruiting duty 
at Wichita, Kansas; Captain and Mrs. J. I. Gibbon, to leave of absence; 
First Lieutenant and Mrs. F. J. Thompson, to Cooks and Bakers course 
at the Cavalry School; Captain and Mrs. S. B. Renshaw, to leave of 
absence; Colonel W. L. Luhn, to leave of absence. Chaplain and Mrs. 
A. K. Mathews and son, to leave of absence prior to departure for 
the Hawaiian Islands. The following officers are ordered to join: 
Chaplain Jacob D. Hockman, arriving from the Hawaiian Islands; 
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First Lieutenant Oscar M. Massey, from recruiting duty at Toledo, 
Ohio, to join about January 5th, 1930. 

The Fort Meade Gun Club held its annual, all-day Turkey Shoot 
on Sunday, November 24th, at the club range. A large attendance was 
on hand from the nearby Black Hills towns. Lunch was served by the 
ladies of the garrison from 11 A. M. till 4 P. M. Major J. W. Heard 
had active charge. The net receipts were sufficient to permit the club 
to operate with its usual success during the coming year. 

Bowling has again become the popular indoor sport of the season 
and teams have been selected to represent each organization in the 
post. 

The Black Hills are in the midst of extensive and thorough 
preparations for a winter sports program. A committee has been 
formed of prominent business leaders in the Black Hills representing 
Rapid City, Lead, Deadwood, New Castle, Sturgis, Fort Meade and 
several others to draw up plans for the construction of ice rinks, tobog- 
gan and ski slides, ski-joring, curling rinks and organizing hockey 
teams, which will provide healthful local recreation and competition 
for the people of the Hills this winter. This project is receiving exten- 
sive advertising and favorable progress is being made. Winter sports 
had its inception in the Black Hills last winter, concentrating its activi- 
ties chiefly at Sylvan Lake, and this year it is planned to open the 
season at the same place with a huge carnival during the holidays, 
which it is hoped will not only attract the enthusiasts from the Hills 
but a great many outsiders. 

The post has had its first touch of real winter. Snow fences are 
in place, storm windows are installed, snow plows have been over- 
hauled and we are all ready. Let her come! 


Fifth Cavalry Notes 


HE 2d Squadron, commanded by Major Wilfrid M. Blunt, re- 

turned to Fort Clark on December 4th after having been absent 

since September 13th, when they started their long march to 
Marfa and Fort Bliss and return in connection with the 1st Cavalry 
Division Maneuvers. 

The return of the troops was the occasion for the whole town of 
Brackettville turning out to accord them a royal welcome, in addition 
to which they had served coffee and sandwiches at Pinto Creek 
Crossing earlier in the day. 

Outside of Brackettville the troops were joined by the Regimental 
Commander and other officers from Fort Clark as well as the 5th 
Cavalry Band and were escorted into the post. 
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Upon arrival the troops were inspected by the Brigade Com- 
mander, who was accompanied by Col. “Tommie” Tompkins, 
Cavalry, retired, who is spending the winter at Fort Clark with his 
brother, Lieut. Col. D. D. Tompkins. 

The regiment won a number of ribbons at the First Cavalry Divi- 
sion Horse Show early in November. 

In the open jumping class the blue ribbon was captured by 
Peiey, Troop F, ridden by Sergeant Owens. This being our second 
consecutive year to win this event. The Horsemastership Cup was 
won by the Regimental Team, consisting of Overall, ridden by Mrs. 
Cheshire, Jack Saplin, ridden by Major C. P. Chandler, and Big Ben, 
ridden by Capt. J. H. Irving. 

This year’s win gives the 5th Cavalry two legs on this handsome 
Silver Cup. 

The regiment was also successful in the class for Pairs of Road 
Hacks when Captain and Mrs. Cheshire came in for first honors with 
their well matched pair of blacks, Sadie Oak and Blue Bell. 

In the Ladies’ Saddle Horse Class Mrs. Cheshire again won the 
blue ribbon with Sadie Oak. 


Seventh Cavalry Notes 
HE Garry Owens took part in the First Cavalry Division ma- 
neuvers during the period October 9-19, 1929, with the more or 
less glorious task of proving, as a beginning, that a cavalry regi- 
ment in trucks cannot successfully engage a mounted regiment. 

Leaving Fort Bliss on the 9th of October, the regiment moved by 
truck to Aden, N. M., a distance of approximately seventy miles, where 
we engaged the Tenth Cavalry, on the next day, and being tied to the 
road, we were outmaneuvered of course. A few days later, however, 
after getting back our horses, we were able to act as cavalry again. 
During the remainder of the maneuver the regiment remained with 
its brigade. 

In the Senior Polo Tournament that took place in the week ending 
November 3, 1929, the Seventh Cavalry senior team composed of Lieu- 
tenant Bromley, No. 1; Lieutenant Harkins, No. 2; Captain Voigt, No. 
3, and Captain Stafford, back, fought its way to the finals. The last 
game played with the New Mexico Military Institute was lost by a 
score of 10 to 9, of which score the Seventh team gave four points by 
handicap. 

In the Junior Polo Tournament, held November 10-17, 1929, the 
Seventh Cavalry Juniors played their way to the finals, with the First 
Cavalry Juniors, and won by a score of 9 to 6. Members of the team 
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were, Lieutenant Riepe, No. 1; Captain Gerfen, No. 2; Lieutenant 
Judge, No. 3; Lieutenant Kinnison, back, and Lieutenant Greear, sub- 
stitute. : 

During the First Cavalry Division Horseshow, the Seventh 
Cavalry riding team was captained by Major Bohn and was composed 
of Major Strong, First Lieutenant Mewshaw, First Lieutenant Frierson, 
Sergeant Shrout, Troop A; Sergeant Witaski, Troop B; Sergeant 
Lewis, Troop F; Mrs. Anne Galebraith and Mrs. Ida Sancomb. 

By winning 13 first, 13 second and 6 third places, competing 
against entries from nine other organizations they scored 164 points 
out of a total possible 451. 

Lieutenant A. A. Frierson, highest scoring officer in the show, and 
Sergeant Ambros Shrout, highest scoring enlisted man, awarded the 
U. S. Cavalry Association Cup and the General Howze Cup, respec- 
tively, deserve special mention for their consistent skill in horseman- 
ship. 

Another Garry Owen who has made himself famous is Sergeant 
Jens B. Jensen, Troop A, Seventh Cavalry, who covered himself with 
glory in the National Rifle Matches in September. Sergeant Jensen 
won firsts in the National Rifle Individual, Grand Aggregate, Army 
Rifle Championship and Any Pistol, to make up the impressive total 
of four first and two seconds. 

The regiment now goes into the garrison school year, after several 
pleasant weeks in renewing old friendships, cheering on the polo 
teams and applauding the generous sportmanship displayed by all 
contestants in the Horse Show. 

The regiment regrets the loss of Lieutenant Colonel Charles McH. 
Eby, who was retired on his own request after thirty-two years’ service. 

We are especially happy to welcome our new Commanding 
Officer, Major Robert W. Strong, who comes to the regiment from a 
tour of duty at Saumur, France. Other new arrivals are Captain W. 
W. Boon, Lieutenants Harry Mewshaw, L. L. Judge, J. H. Riepe, W. H. 
Greear, P. D. Harkins and W. H. Drummond, M. C., attached. 


Eighth Cavalry Notes 


HE regiment returned from the First Cavalry Division Maneuvers 
on October 17 and began intensive preparation for the horse 
show and polo tournament. Practically the entire personnel of 

the regiment was occupied either working for the regimental teams or 
under the committees handling the many details connected with the 
organization of the horse show and caring for the large number of 
visitors. 
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Considering the competition, the regiment has reason to be proud 
of its accomplishments during the horse show. Eighth Cavalry entries 
won thirteen firsts, eight seconds, five thirds, one fourth, a champion- 
ship and a reserve championship. 

In the polo tournaments the senior team reached the semi-finals 
while the Junior team was eliminated in its first game. 

The regiment celebrated its organization day on November 23rd 
with a combined field day and gymkhana. The regimental command- 
er addressed the regiment outlining its history and explaining the 
coat of arms. The Division Commander, General Symmonds, spoke 
for several minutes about his experiences with the regiment in Cuba. 
All troops had holiday dinners and the officers and ladies met in the 
evening at a dinner dance. 

The regiment participated in the parade of the entire division in 
EF] Paso and also in the Armistice Day Parade. 

The regiment now has a greater officer personnel than at any 
time during the past year. Latest arrivals are Major E. L. N. Glass 
from Hawaii, Captain D. B. Cullinane from Fort Leavenworth and 
1st Lieutenant M. A. Fennell from the Philippine Islands. Major 
Glass has been assigned to command of the 1st Squadron, Captain 
Cullinane has been assigned command of the Machine Gun Troop and 
Lieutenant Fennell has been assigned to Troop B. 

The regiment has begun regular training again and is rapidly 
rounding into shape after the long period of suspension of training 
incident to the horse show. 

As these notes are mailed the regimental entry in the Goodrich 
Trophy begins its test. Troop B, Captain Dwight Hughes, Jr., in com- 
mand, is the representative of the regiment in the test. It has a splen- 
did record and the regiment believes that the trophy will come to 
the 8th Cavalry this year. 


Ninth Cavalry Notes 

HE 9th Cavalry Polo Team, consisting of Captains E. A. Frank- 
lin, J. C. Macdonald, E. A. Williams and P. C. Febiger took part 
in the Cavalry School Junior Tournament. After defeating the 
2d Cavalry Orioles, two games were lost to the 2d Cavalry “A” and 
“B” teams, respectively. It then defeated the Black and Gold team, 
which had conceded a five-goal handicap. The next game with the 
Blue Birds resulted in a defeat, followed by winning from the 
Academic Division team. The final game, against the 13th Cavalry, 

resulted in a victory for the 9th Cavalry. 
In the Seventh Corps Area Golf Tournament, at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, September 1st to 5th, Capt. James T. Menzie, 9th 
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Cavalry, won the Commandant’s flight over Mr. Whitney of Kans: 
City. Captain Menzie played stellar golf in all of his matches, win- 
ning by a large majority in each. He was chosen as one of the repre- 
sentatives of the Seventh Corps Area in the Army Golf Tournament 
held at Washington, D. C., September 24th to 27th, and won the Con- 
solation Championship over Major E. Hughes of the District of Co- 
lumbia by a score of 3 and 2. 

The regimental football team played eight games during the sea- 
son, breaking even by winning four and losing four. Credit for a 
good showing is due Capt. C. R. Johnson, Jr., 2d Cavalry, who 
coached the team, mostly made up of new players. 

Capt. Murray H. Ellis was relieved from assignment and duty with 
the regiment, and detailed to pursue a course at the Superior Riding 
School, Grudiziadz, Poland, beginning October 15, 1929. 

Major H. J. M. Smith, 9th Cavalry, has been appointed polo 
representative, the Cavalry School, relieving Capt. E. A. Williams. 

First Lieut. H. A. Sears was assigned to the regiment September 
27, 1929. He has been placed on special duty with the academic divi- 
sion, the Cavalry School, in connection with the development of 
horses for the Olympic Equestrian Team. 

Capt. Orland S. Peabody was transferred from the 2d Cavalry to 
the 9th Cavalry October 8, 1929. He has been appointed Personnel 
Adjutant, Supply and Farm Officer. 

Capt. J. C. Macdonald spent thirteen days on detached service at 
Hollywood, Calif., in connection with the making of the photoplay 
entitled “His First Command.” 

First Sergt. James T. Williams, Troop G, was placed on the re- 
tired list November 18, 1929. He was honored with an appropriate 
program followed by dancing at the 9th Cavalry Club. 


Tenth Cavalry Notes 

HE past issue of the CavALry JourNAL carried the story of the 
10th Cavalry up to the point where the regiment was about to 
begin its march to Fort Bliss for the Ist Cavalry Division 
maneuvers. We left Fort Huachuca on September 26th and arrived 
at Akela, where the maneuvers began for us, on October 9th. The 
first stage of the journey was completed without incident. The daily 
marches were not long, and this period, with rests at Willcox, Arizona 
and Deming, New Mexico, served to break in the men and horses for 
the more strenuous work that followed. During the trip the band 
played for several concerts and the orchestra was used for dances in 

three of the towns en. route. 
The march and the maneuvers proved a welcome variation from 
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garrison duty. The officers and men felt that many lessons on the em- 
ployment of cavalry in both large and small units had been learned. 
We were all glad to reach Fort Bliss after the very adverse weather 
we had encountered at Dona Ana and at Old Berino. We were com- 
fortably situated for the Polo Tournament and Horse Show, with the 
men in pyramidal tents, although the cold weather sent us hurrying 
for wood and Sibley stoves. 

The 10th Cavalry Polo Team in the Senior Tournament was unsuc- 
cessful in two games, losing to the 7th Cavalry in the first round and 
to the 1st Cavalry in the consolation round. In the Horse Show, which 
followed the senior polo, the regiment was more fortunate. Lieutenant 
Burnside, on Tornado, won third place in the American Remount 
Association Cup. Private Curtis won second place with Ben in the Re- 
cruit and Remount class. First places were won by Lieutenant Curtis 
in the polo bending race. Corporal Rudisal, riding Tornado, scored 
with a second place in the touch and out jumping. In the team jump- 
ing, the 10th Cavalry team of Lieutenant McCurdey on Cowface, 
Lieutenant Tompkins on Mosquito and Lieutenant Burnside on 
Tornado was second. Mrs. Burnside, riding Keno, and Lieutenant 
Tompkins, riding Panini, won third place in the Pair of Road Hacks 
class. 

On November 12th we left Fort Bliss again on the way home, 
marching over the same route, but omitting one day’s rest at Willcox, 
and combining two days’ march on the last day into Fort Huachuca. 
We thus arrived on the 26th, in ample time for the troops to prepare 
for Thanksgiving. On the trip home men and officers used pyramidal 
tents and stoves, both of which were very welcome as the weather 
was below freezing every night. That both men and animals had been 
hardened by the experience was evidenced by the fact that the non- 
effective rate had been cut on the homeward trip to one-third of that 
on the way to Fort Bliss. 

We arrived to find two new officers who had joined during our 
absence, Major Burch and Captain Boone. Since the last report we 
have lost Lieutenant Reybold, who goes to Fort Clark. Lieutenant Mc- 
Curdey has been ordered to the Philippines in February. 

At present we are engaged in the usual struggle to replace worn 
out and unserviceable equipment, so that the regiment will be able 
to take the field again on short notice. 


Eleventh Cavalry Notes 
URING the greater part of October the regiment was engaged 
in taking part in the filming of the talking motion picture, 
“Troopers Three,” which will be released in the near future by 
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the Tiffany Productions Company. One of the features of the picture 
work was a mounted field meet which took place on the Del Monte 
polo fields and was witnessed by over two thousand spectators. The 
picture company gave many beautiful cups to the winners of the 
various events and a fine large cup for the winner of the meet. The 
Machine Gun Troop won the meet, with Troop F a close second. 

Upon completion of the motion picture the qualification season 
commenced and is still in progress as this is written. From present 
indications the regiment will be high in percentage of qualifications 
in various arms. The Machine Gun Troop marched to Gigling and 
went into camp for a period of a little over two weeks and com- 
pleted its machine gun firing on the excellent range which has been 
established there. The erection of frame kitchens and mess halls 
and bathing building at the Heating Plant on the Gigling Reserva- 
tion makes it now possible for troops to camp at Gigling with com- 
fort while engaged in combat firing and field training. 

The regimental Machine Gun Troop and the 2nd Battalion, 76th 
Field Artillery, recently put on a gymkana at the Monterey Ball Park 
for the entertainment of visiting civilians celebrating the opening of 
ihe new Monterey-Salinas Highway. The meet terminated, unfor- 
tunately, in a fatal accident to one of the participants, Corporal 
Ewing, of Battery D. 

After three months’ rest the winter polo season has now opened 
at Del Monte and the teams from the regiment and the 76th Field 
Artillery have taken part in practice games. A low goal tournament 
is scheduled for December at Del Monte with the inter-circuit follow- 
ing at Santa Barbara. With the new Del Monte field open and avail- 
able for use by post teams the polo situation appears bright for the 
many players now in the regiment. 


Fort Brown Notes 

ROOP B, Twelfth Cavalry, Captain Marion I. Voorhes command- 

ing took the Goodrich Trophy Training Test December 4-6. The 

troop encountered very fine weather and although the board is 
unable to announce any scores, the men and animals came through 
the fifty mile march and combat problems in very good shape. 

Ortiz Rubio, president-elect of Mexico, arrived at Matamoros the 
morning of December 4. Mr. Rubio and his party crossed the interna- 
tional bridge to Brownsville where he was met at the station by Mr. 
Arthur Bliss Lane of the State Department and Colonel Van Voorhis. 
All the troops at Fort Brown were lined up at the station and Mr. 
Rubio was received with appropriate honors. 

Civilian polo teams from Houston, Wichita Falls and Fort Worth 
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and the Fifth Cavalry are expected to participate with the Twelfth 
Cavalry in the February Tournament. This year a two day horse 
show will be held in connection with the tournament. Major Oliver 
J. Holman is polo representative and Lieutenant Colonel Stanley Koch 
is handling the horse show string. Training for both events got under 
way the first of December after the return of the horse show team 
from Fort Bliss. 

For the first time Fort Brown was represented this year by a team 
at the Fort Bliss Horse show. Lieutenant Colonel Stanley Koch, Major 
Oliver I. Holman, Captain Marion I. Voorhes, Captain Herbert L. 
Earnest and Lieutenant William J. Reardon, with four enlisted men 
made up the team. The team made a very creditable showing for 
its first attempt, all members placing in some class or other. 

For the first time under electric lights, in a well arranged outdoor 
arena and before a large and appreciative audience of post and Valley 
people, fort Brown staged its September Horse show, Sunday, Sep- 
tember 8. The bright polo costumes, the intricate and difficult jump- 
ing courses, the smart appearance of the military classes and the fine 
riding of the ladies, all contributed to as colorful, interesting and ex- 
citing an event as has been seen at the old fort on the Rio Grande. 

The high standard of riding so marked in the August show was 
even improved as evidenced by the better performance over more dif- 
ficult courses. Colonel Philip Corbusier of San Antonio judged all 
classed except the ladies’. This class was excellently handled by Mrs. 
Samuel D. Rockenback of Fort Sam Houston. The Horse show was 
managed by Major Oliver I. Holman. 

In the twenty-two classes on the program, the outstanding horses 
among the officers’ mounts were Mother Hubbard, owned and ridden 
by Captain Herbert L. Earnest, John Bunny, ridden by Captain Marion 
I]. Voorhes, Windy, ridden by Major Oliver I. Holman and Pig Eye, 
ridden by Lieutenant William J. Reardon. So many of the enlisted 
men’s mounts made excellent performances that it is difficult to select 
the best; Dick, ridden by Sergeant Wells, Troop B, captured the most 
ribbons. 


2d Squadron, 12th Cavalry Notes 


HIS Squadron has taken advantage of the cooler fall weather to 

make a number of practice marches. Each troop has made sev- 

eral overnight marches to nearby tanks and a march to Laredo, 
Texas and return. 

During the last month the Squadron has received nearly fifty re- 
cruits, bringing the troops up to their authorized strength for the first 
lime in nearly a year. 
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The winter hunting season opened November 1 and there are hunt- 
ing parties out daily for deer, duck and quail. Hunting this year is 
much better than last. 

Captain Edward M. Fickett and Captain Silas W. Robertson have 
been ordered to the Philippine Islands on the February Transport, 
Lieutenant George C. Claussen has reported for duty with the Squad- 
ron after a leave following his duty with the Cavalry Rifle Team. 


Activities of the Thirteenth Cavalry 


OL. W. S. GRANT joined September 28 from Fort Ethan Allen, 
C Vermont, where he had been commanding the Red Forces at 

the First Corps Area maneuvers, and assumed command of 
the regiment September 29 on its return from a twelve-day practice 
march. Other gains since September 1 have been Capt. Herbert C. 
Holdridge, who joined October 14 from duty as instructor, U. S. M. A., 
and is now on special duty as instructor at the Cavalry School. Capt. 
Wayland B. Augur also was placed, in the early autumn, on special 
duty with the academic division. First Lieutenants Leslie M. Greiner 
and Paul K. Kendall have been ordered to the regiment on comple- 
tion of foreign service in the Philippines and will join later in the 
year. Capt. Guy D. Thompson was transferred, on November 14th, 
to the detached officers list and ordered to duty as instructor, New 
York National Guard. First Lieutenants Hayden A. Sears, Frank H. 
Bunnell and Don E. Carleton, who joined from the Cavalry School 
ihis year, have been relieved, Lieutenant Sears going to the 9th 
Cavalry, this station, and Lieutenants Bunnell and Carleton to foreign 
service, effective in February. 

From September 18 to 29, 1929, the regiment under the command 
of Lieut. Col. W. W. Overton made a practice march, participating 
in fairs at Salina and Abilene. In these days when so many men of 
the combat branches are required for post duties, other than training 
with their organizations, it is indeed pleasant, as well as beneficial, to 
have together a large percentage of the regiment with nothing to do 
but “soldier.” At Salina and Abilene the regiment contributed to the 
success of the fairs by their active participation in the programs of 
entertainment. Troop A, Capt. Guy D. Thompson, gave a musical 
drill; Troop B, Capt. Catesby ap C. Jones, a rough-riding exhibition; 
Troop E, Capt. Erle F. Cress, a saddle drill; Troop F, Capt. Frederick 
T. Murphy, staged an historical frontier pageant; Roman riding by 
Headquarters Troop, First Lieut. Frank H. Bunnell; Machine Gun 
Troop, Capt. Harold P. Stewart, a special machine-gun exhibition, 
and individual entries by officers in jumping classes. In addition to 
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the above, the band, Warrant Officer W. W. Sidwell, furnished music 
on numerous occasions. The Salina and Abilene fairs overlapped; 
on September 25, the 2d Squadron and Headquarters Troop, Major 
Edwin N. Hardy, commanding, marched to Abilene, the remaining of 
the regiment following September 27. The contact with civilians was 
cordial and the fair authorities at Salina and Abilene expressed a 
warm appreciation of the participation of the troops in their celebra- 
tions. 

The 13th Cavalry (less Troop B and Machine Gun _ Troop) 
marched to Manhattan, Kansas, on October 23, 1929, for the purpose 
of participating in the Diamond Jubilee and Fall festival held in that 
city. The regiment, less a detachment, returned to Fort Riley October 
25, 1929. Troop B, which was engaged in making a War Department 
training film, and the Machine Gun Troop, required for school 
demonstrations, remained in garrison. A detachment of Troop E, 
Second Lieut. Harold McC. Forde, commanding, 33 enlisted men and 
2 enlisted men of the Medical Corps, remained in Manhattan a day 
after the departure of the regiment for the purpose of taking part in 
a pageant. 

During the month of October a platoon of Troop B, Lieut. Edwin 
C. Greiner, commanding, was engaged in making a training film for 
the Chief of Cavalry. This film consists of two parts: the first shows 
the various formations and drills of the platoon; in the second part 
the platoon starts out on a counter reconnaissance mission; en- 
counters an enemy patrol, attacks mounted, and routs the hostile 
force. Various scenes have been interpolated to make the picture in- 
teresting. The effectiveness of shock is shown by the collision of two 
mounted troopers moving at full speed. This picture will be used in 
connection with the training of National Guard and Reserve units, 
a film being retained for use in the Cavalry School. 

A drum and bugle corps, consisting of thirty musicians, includ- 
ing six snare drummers, one base drummer and one cymbal player, 
has been organized within the regiment. Drums were introduced into 
the corps for reveille commencing December 16. These were played 
by bandsmen until members of the corps qualified as drummers. The 
regimental commander is especially interested in having a well 
irained drum and bugle corps which, when sounding calls, will do so 
in a manner creditable to the regiment. 

For the purpose of establishing a definite standard for appear- 
ance of clothing and equipment in the 13th Cavalry, Colonel Grant 
has directed that certain specified items be brought up to a prescribed 
uniformity. As a preliminary step to this achievement, each troop 
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and the band were directed to select a private of outstanding military 
appearance and to bring him up to the highest state of perfection, 
An inspection of these men was made on November 5 by the revi- 
mental commander. Individually, each man approached perfection. 
As a group, there was a certain lack of uniformity; instructions were 
issued to correct this. As the second step in attaining this standard, 
ihe commanding officers of all organizations were instructed to bring 
up to the standard already established one squad. An inspection of 
this personnel was held November 27, for which occasion these 
squads were organized into a composite platoon. Next, a platoon of 
each troop will be standardized and eventually it is hoped to have 
ach individual of the 13th Cavalry turned out in an ultra smart con- 
dition; this is the end sought, at least. 

In the production of the Pathe talking film, “His First Com- 
mand,” at Fort Riley, the 13th Cavalry took a very prominent part in 
lending a military coloring to the picture. This regiment and the 2nd 
Cavalry gave a brigade review on the upper parade ground to provide 
a picture of the “Life o’ Riley.” Later the 13th Cavalry was filmed in 
a close-up on the lower parade ground near the flagpole—the flag 
being lowered to simulate a retreat and parade ceremony. Troop A 
was selected to be used in sketches of military activity about the 
reservation. 
Fort Des Moines Activities 


N November Ist, post schools were started and the winter season 
of indoor training began, with the following schools for officers: 
Comand and Staff course under Lieutenant Colonel George H. 

Baird, 14th Cavalry. 

Military Law course under Major Clifford H. Tuteur, 18th Field 
Artillery. 

Mess Management for all officers not holding a certificate of 
proficiency, under Captain Lewis S. Haslock, 18th Field Artillery. 

In addition to the above classes, each officer of the post is training 
two polo ponies daily in the post riding hall under Major John D. 
Kelly, 14th Cavalry. 

Colonel Sirmyer has organized an advanced and basic riding class 
for the ladies of the post and the city of Des Moines. Lieutenant James 
B. Patterson, 14th Cavalry, is the instructor in charge of these riding 
classes. 

On November 4th a composite troop of seventy-five men and five 
officers left the post to participate in the Diamond Jubilee in connec- 
tion with the Aksarben at Omaha, Nebraska. 

The Second Squadron, under Major John D. Kelly, 14th Cavalry, 
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acted as escort at the funeral of the late James W. Good, Secretary of 
War, at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Colonel Sirmyer received a letter from 
the Chief of Staff Major General Charles P. Summerall congratulating 
the squadron on its excellent appearance on this occasion. 

Each Monday evening the officers of the post meet at the Officers’ 
Club. One officer addresses the meeting on some subject selected by 
the speaker and after the address various games are indulged in. A 
buifet supper is served by the club during the evening. These get- 
togethers are becoming very popular with the officers both on duty 
at the post and in the city of Des Moines. 

Since the last issue of the JournaL the following officers have 
joined the regiment: Lieutenant Colonel George H. Baird, who has 
been on duty with the Organized Reserves in New York City, and 
Licutenant George Hays, Jr. Lieutenant Colonel W. F. H. Godson, 
14th Cavalry, left on September 11 for Detroit, Michigan, where he 
has taken over the duties of Chief of Staff of the newly organized 
reserve cavalry regiment. 

Major Harding Polk, cavalry, has reported for duty in Des Moines, 
in connection with the organized reserves, replacing Colonel Fred C. 
Turner, cavalry, ordered to Philadelphia on recruiting duty. 

The work of decorating and refurnishing the Fort Des Moines En- 
listed Men’s Club is rapidly nearing completion. The men of the post 
now have one of the most attractive clubs in the Army. A new ice 
skating rink is being built for the members. of the garrison; it is ex- 
pected than an unusual amount of enjoyment will be derived from this 
excellent addition to the many forms of amusement offered at this 
post. 

The troops of the post are now busily engaged in preparing for 
the weekly riding hall drills, to be given for the public in the post 
riding hall. These drills were held last year and have proven to be 
exceedingly popular with the surrounding cities and towns according 
to the number of requests. so far for tickets for this season. These 
drills will continue throughout the period January 1st to March 31st, 
at which time a horse show and graduating rides will be held. 


305th Cavalry, Philadelphia 


HE REGIMENT started the inactive training period with a big 
turnout for equitation at the First City Troop Armory on Oc- 
tober 2d. As there were not enough horses available for so 

large a class, a Friday evening class was formed. Each class averages 
about eighteen members at present and is enthusiastic and progress- 
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ing satisfactorily. Major Clifford, the Unit Instructor, has the Wed- 
nesday class and Lieutenant Edward Town has the Friday class. 

Sunday mornings many turn out for gallops and cross-couniry 
riding in Fairmount Park. Also officers of the regiment have been 
instructing the 304th Engineers, 79th Division, in equitation at the 
Quartermaster Corral on this day. 

On Saturday, October 12th, the regiment left town at 8:30 A. M, 
and marched to Wissahickon Farms, a distance of eighteen miles. 
After caring for the horses and eating a hearty lunch the officers at- 
tended the Whitemarsh Race meeting. Sunday morning the return 
march was made. A tactical problem was conducted by the Unit 
Instructor, representing on the way out a regimental advance against 
a locality, stressing the security and information features and on the 
return the pursuit of a stubbornly defending hostile regiment, stress- 
ing combat principles. 

The Wednesday and Friday noon informal hour conferences have 
been well and enthusiastically attended—-even better than the reg- 
ular evening conferences. 

The Annual Church Services were held at the Ithan Chapel on 
Sunday, November 10th, Chaplain Richard H. Gurley officiating. The 
officers turned out enthusiastically and were treated to a delightful 
talk by the Lord Bishop of Aberdeen, Scotland, who recalled incidents 
of the Grand Fleet, of which he was chaplain, during the war. In the 
evening the colonel and staff attended Armistice services held in Phil- 
adelphia. This was a community service at which were represented 
all organizations in the city. 

During the past three months members of the regiment have been 
active in the hunting field and at various race meetings. 

The regiment has joined the Indoor Polo Association and is sched- 
uled to play a game with West Point next month under the leadership 
of Lieutenant Town. 


306th Cavalry, Baltimore 


HE REORGANIZATION of the 62d Cavalry Division under the 
new Tables of Organization made necessary a complete re- 
assignment of the personnel of the 306th Cavalry. Special 
Orders No. 2, Headquarters 306th Cavalry, dated December 3, 1929, 
gives the new assignment and home address of all commissioned per- 
sonnel. Headquarters and Headquarters Troop and the 1st and 3rd 
Squadrons have been allocated to Baltimore, Md.; Machine Gun Troop 
and 2d Squadron, to Washington, D. C. 
The period of inactive duty training started on October 1. ‘The 
unusual interest displayed by members of the regiment promises 
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d- 4 well for the successful accomplishment of the mission assigned— 
7 preparation for handling the Cavalry C.M.T.C., at Fort Myer, Va., 

'Y & during the summer of 1930. A great deal of careful, detailed study 

“lof clementary subjects will be necessary during the school year, but 

he | the period of active duty training should prove most instructive. In- 
' yolving, as it will, the active command and training of units of the 

I, C.M.T.C., it will give the reserve officers an opportunity to perform the 

- exact type of duty which would fall to their lot in case of an emer- 

al gency. 

re q Pistol practice for the reserve personnel of Baltimore is held at 

* » the Howard Street Armory each Thursday night. The first Thurs- 

" » day in each month is Cavalry Night, and it is hoped to develop a cav- 

: '  alry team to participate in a series of competitions to be held early ‘ 

“i next year. 

vc 307th Cavalry, Richmond 

> F The command posts for the regiment under the new organization 
J are as follows: 

n 

ie f Headquarters and Headquarters Troop........ Richmond, Va. 

1 a ER ee eer eee ees Richmond, Va. 

ts I prob k's Se wasgaena ss awoke atau Roanoke, Va. 

e a co ee ee eee ree se Norfolk, Va. 

l I CU WI oo cb ase a catke easwsniawees Norfolk, Va. 





The Inactive Training period began October 1st and and to date 
the number of enrollments for Correspondence School courses is 
small. 

Conferences are being held monthly on the last Friday evening for 
officers in the Richmond and Roanoke areas. The subjects covered 
are those needed in training of the C.M:T.C. during the active duty 
training period next summer. 

Colonel William Henry Clifford, the Regimental commander, 
spent some time at Headquarters this month. 













2d Squadron, 306th Cavalry, Washington, D. C. 
a SECOND SQUADRON, 306th Cavalry, and officers of other 





organizations of the 62d Cavalry Division, stationed in Washing- 
ton, D. C., have been active this fall. 

Several rides, including equitation in the riding hall and platoon 
driil outdoors, have been well attended at Fort Myer. In prepara- 
tion for the training of the C.M.T.C. student reserve officers have been 
studying Training Regulations and then applying them after our rides; 
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in this way practical instruction in marching and the use of aris, 
care and feeding of animals, etc., is obtained. 


3d Squadron, 307th Cavalry, Norfolk 
ITH THE reorganization of the Cavalry Division, in accordance 
Vf with the latest tables of organizations, the personnel of the 
154th Machine Gun Squadron, which had its headquarters in 
Norfolk, Va., has been assigned to the 307th Cavalry and now consti- 
tute the 3d Squadron and Machine Gun Troop of that regiment. 

Inactive duty training for the officers of these units, who are lo- 
cated in Norfolk, has been started under the direction of Major David 
H. Blakelock, Cavalry (D.O.L.), unit instructor. Two conference 
periods are held monthly, dealing with the subjects which will best 
fit the officers for the training of the C.M.T.C. during the summer of 
1930, at Fort Myer, Va. 

In addition to the conference noted above, the officers have been 
attending a weekly equitation class, weather permitting. During these 
periods a cavalry squad has been organized and the officers have 
taken turns drilling the squad in close and extended order. | These 
riding periods have been made possible through the courtesy of the 
111th Field Artillery, Virginia National Guard, which furnishes the 
horses. 

To date, the attendance at the conferences and riding periods has 
been high. The officers are looking forward with much pleasure to 
their active duty training at Fort Myer this coming summer and are 
doing their utmost to be well prepared. 


308th Cavalry, Pittsburgh 


ORTY-ONE assigned and three attached officers of the 308th Cav- 
alry under command of Lieutenant Colonel George H. Cherring- 
ton Cav-Res., reported at Fort Myer, Virginia, this summer for 

active duty training. 

The 1st Squadron, commanded by Major James H. Graham, Cav. 
Res., trained the C.M.T.C. the first week and the 2d Squadron com- 
manded by Major John H. Schenkel, Cav. Res., the last week. The 
work with the C.M.T.C. was very interesting and instructive. This 
type of training is very popular with the reserve officer. The leader- 
ship and attention to duty of the officers while with the troops was 
excellent. 

The regiment feels that they are very fortunate in being able to 
train with the 3d U. S. Cavalry at Fort Myer, Virginia. 

The inactive duty training for the year 1929-30 started on October 
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ist, with two rides a week, Correspondence School Courses, with forty- 
five members of the regiment enrolled, and a unit meeting once a 





month. 
The objective in the Unit Schools is to develop the 308th Cavalry 
' into a Unit Team, prepared for rapid and complete mobilization, and 
' with ability to accomplish its war mission. 







862d Field Artillery (Horse) Baltimore 
HE OPENING of the period of active training this year is charac- 
terized by the efforts of the Unit Commander and the Unit 
Instructor to make adjustments, necessitated by recently an- 
nounced policy of the War Department requiring instruction within 
' units to be given by reserve officers themselves and eliminating hours 
' of credit for attendance at school work as a means of acquiring 
' eligibility for promotion. The soundness of these changes has been 
demonstrated and accepted, but the net effect of added responsibility 
and decreased compensation, especially on attendance at schools and 
conferences, can not, at this time, be predicted. 















56th Cavalry Brigade Activities 


HE 56th Cavalry Brigade has just ended its ninth annual en- 
‘ampment of field training and instruction at Camp Wolters, 
Mineral Wells, Texas, July 7th-21st, 1929. The principal features 

of the training consisted of command post problems, platoon combat 
problems and various specialists schools. 

Major General Wm. Lassiter, corps area commander, spent two 
days at the camp making a thorough inspection. The General was 
; met at the camp entrance by a squadron and escorted into the camp, 
rendered the Major General’s salute by the camp field piece and given 
a brigade review. He paid high tribute to the brigade. 

As the result of the reorganization of the National Guard Cavalry 
in March, 1929, the 56th is now a wholly Texas brigade. The brigade 
is minus two squadrons, allocated but not yet organized. : 

The maintenance strength of the brigade is 81 officers and 951 
enlisted men. Fifty-six of its officers served in the World’s War, as 
did thirty-five of its NCO’s. Its enlisted personnel includes 31 R.O.T.C. 
students and 129 Jr. R.O.T.C. students. One of the latest brigade 
policies is to encourage enlisted men to qualify themselves and apply 
for a commission in the O.R.C. (Cav.) in the grade of second lieu- 
tenant, standing a very rigid examination in accordance with A.R. 140- 
24. Vacancies for second lieutenant in the brigade are filled when 
they arise from these O.R.C. officers. Seven applicants have already 
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been examined and qualified. Seventeen other applicants are awaiting 
examinations. This policy has aroused great interest among the cn- 
listed men and is rapidly tending to make the 56th a cavalry R.O.T.C. 
unit. The cavalry officers claim that this is drawing to their ranks 
the very best young men in their communities where cavalry units are 
maintained, while at the same time this builds up a most excellent 
morale and esprit, not to speak of the service to the National Defense. 

The brigade goes in strong for athletics and the annual field day 
this year, as heretofore at Camp Wolters, drew thousands of visitors 
from a radius of 150 miles. 

Lieutenant Colonel P. W. Corbusier, Cav. (DOL), is the senior 
instructor of the 56th Cavalry Brigade, and Major James R. Finley, 
Cav. (DOL), joined the Instructors Staff, assigned to the 124th Cavalry, 
a few weeks before camp. Two other instructors are expected to re- 
port during the Fall. 


64th Cavalry Division Training 
HE period of active duty training for the 64th Cavalry Division, 
7 at Camp Knox, Kentucky, was entirely successful from every 

viewpoint. Sixty-four cavalry reserve officers of the 313th 
Cavalry and the 314th Cavalry, which constitute the 157th Cavalry 
Brigade, were trained. Instruction was given in the usual subjects 
and the tactical work included the regiment and lower units. The 
464th F. A. Battalion (Horse), assigned to this division, had seven 
officers at camp for active duty training. The only organized recrea- 
tion indulged in was one “badger fight,” in which Second Lieutenant 
Dudley L. Clarke, FA-Res., was the “guest of honor.” However. 
normal camp pleasures furnished an enjoyable time for all. 

The correspondence school work in the division is going along 
satisfactorily, about one-third of the entire division’s officer personnel 
being enrolled as students. 

The fall Contact Camp, held at Bowman Field, near Louisville, 
Kentucky, was very successful. Lieutenant Colonal James P. Barney, 
F.A. (DOL), Officer in Charge of Corps Area Reserve Affairs, gave an 
excellent talk on the status of reserve affairs in the Fifth Corps Area. 

Colonel George Williams, Cavalry (DOL), arrived in Louisville on 
October 16th, 1929, and assumed his duties as Chief of Staff of the 
division. In the short time he has been here, he has made several im- 
portant additions to the inactive duty training schedule. 

At each weekly meeting of the Louisville Reserve Officers’ Lunch- 
eon Club a short talk is now being given by one of the officers of the 
Regular Army personnel assigned to the Louisville District on new 
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innovations and experiments being made in equipment, training or 
organization in the military establishment. These talks are proving 
to be of great interest and professional value to the reserve officers. 
Subjects and speakers to date have been as follows: “Necessity for 
Training Grounds for Organized Reserves and steps being taken to 
improve them,” Major General Dennis E. Nolan, U. S. Army, Com- 
manding General, Fifth Corps Area; “Co-operation,” Colonel William 
H. Waldron, G.S.C., Chief of Staff, Fifth Corps Area; “The New In- 
fantry Howitzer,” Lieutenant Colonel Sydney Smith, Inf. (DOL), Unit 
instructor, 400th Infantry, Louisville; “The Necessity of Keeping the 
Public Informed of the Preparedness Program,” Major Hart G. Foster, 
FA-Res., 464th F. A. Bn., Lexington; “Test of Mechanization in the Last 
Maneuvers of the 1st Cavalry Division,” Lieutenant Colonel Albert E. 
Phillips, Cavalry (DOL) ; “Outline of the Louisville District’s Inactive 
Duty Training Program,” Colonel G. Williams, Cavalry (DOL), Chief 
of Staff, 64th Cavalry Division; “The Armored Car and the New 
Christy Tank,” Major V. W. Wales, Cavalry (DOL), Unit Instructor, 
313th Cavalry, Louisville. 

The Louisville Reserve Officers’ Rifle and Pistol Club has received 
new impetus and has raised the average weekly attendance from six 
to fourteen. The principle of competitive shooting has been adopted 
and provides more interest and better training than heretofore. 

The weekly riding class for reserve officers continues to function 
satisfactorily, meeting on Saturday afternoons. Instruction is given 
in the fundamentals of good horsemanship. 
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God Have Mercy On Us! By Wittiam T. Scanton, Houghton, Mifflin ( 


$2.50. 


Reviewed by R. S. Thomas, Historical Section, Army War College 

Peppering his fast-moving narrative liberally with profanity, the author tells of his 
participation in the World War as a member of the 97th Company of Marines. He 
actually lived the events and knows whereof he speaks. There is little to remind one 
of the periods of routine that intervened between the big “shows”; the narrative gives 
the impression of almost continuous fighting. 

The story is told with straightforward simplicity which is well suited to the subject. 
The reader sees Sergeant Scanlon’s men as they crawl through the muck of trench horrors, 
sees them advance to the attack through the tangled underbrush, and suffers with them 
as the scathing German barrage drives them desperately to seek cover and concealment in 
quarry pits and shell holes. Scanlon’s Marines are real men, whether you find them in 
victory or defeat, in joy or in sorrow, and the most realistic figure of them all is Scanlon 
himself. Never once does he step out of character as the Sergeant of his command. The 
safety of that command, the accomplishment of its mission, and the utter damnation of 
anything on anyone interfering with such accomplishment—that was Scanlon’s creed. 
Through the pages of God Have Mercy On Us, he tells how the 97th Company of Marines 
did the job assigned to it, and tells it with a sincerity and simplicity that should commend 
the book to a wide circle of readers. 


Our Secret War. By Tuomas M. Jounson. 340 pages. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Indiana. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Major R. C. Cotton, Infantry 

This is a story of some of the true, and more of the fancied activities of the American 
military intelligence secret service operatives during the World War. The author was 
the accredited correspondent of the New York Sun with the A. E. F. and tells his tales 
in an easy, readable, newsy style. He never fails to mention by name and to praise the 
senior officers of the Intelligence Service. This is overdone, even to the point where one 
is tempted to conjecture why. The collection of incidents is sufficiently grounded upon 
fact, so that the inventive pen of the author and the growing anecdotes of aging veterans 
combine themselves into a very entertaining piece of reading which one may class as 
historical fiction or fictional history, as you like. 


The Doctrine of Necessity in International Law. By BurveicH CusHini 
Ropick. Columbia University Press, New York City. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Major A. L. P. Johnson 


The author presents an interesting question of International Law in concise form 
and in a scholarly, readable manner. He states that his thesis is an endeavor to discover 
the extent to which the doctrine of necessity in International Law possesses legal validity. 
He fails to prove his thesis unless his championing the cause of legal necessity as against 
economic or mere political necessity can be accepted as proof. As a jurist, the author 
naturally believes that the plea of necessity made in extenuation of illegal, extra-legal or 
extraordinary acts of a sovereign state must be subject to the same limitations which, 
broadly speaking, municipal law imposes upon the individual. In actual practice, however, 
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